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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


EUROPE. 


“°T js the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Tue study of past and passing events is principally useful in en- 
abling us to judge of the future; and the favorite occupation of the old 
man, or the retired politician, is to turn his experience into a telescope, 
with which to satisfy his curiosity in peering into futurity. 

Napoleon was a sage while but a youth: his eagle spirit, when 
chained down upon the rock of St. Helena, and prevented from heav- 
ing up the earth with its throes, oft bent its eye upon the future; and 
it was while glancing into its mists, that he saw the forecast shadows 
of the events we now witness, and issued the remarkable prophecy, 
* that, in fifty years, Europe will be Russian or Republican.” Dans 
cinquante ans l’ Europe sera Republicain ou Cossaque. 

"T is nature that forms nations and stamps upon them those traits 
which constitute nationality ; *t is man who forms states and kingdoms : 
these, when formed from discordant materials, ever tend to dissolu- 
tion the moment the artificial bands which hold them together are 
relaxed ; and when society is breaking up, people obey laws similar 
to those of chemical bodies, and each atom clings to the atom for 
which it has the greatest affinity, until a solid and unique mass is 
formed. 

But the discordant materials which are united to form the great 
political families of Europe, are not the only, nor even the principal 
causes of that agitation,—that surging to and fro of popular excite- 
ment, which, like the restless ocean billow is ever beating against or 
undermining the barriers of Governments, and before which those 
barriers must sooner or later be prostrated. 

It has become a trite observation, that the rulers are arraying them- 
selves against the ruled, and that to a king, the word subject is almost 
tantamount to that of enemy ; but the struggles that we have witnessed 
are only forerunners to that great contest which is fast approaching, 
and which has been long foreseen by those politicians who have taken 
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the horoscope of futurity. Napoleon alluded to it in the words we 
have quoted ; and so did Byron, when he said 


* *—“but, never mind ,—God save the King! and Kings! 
For if he don’t, I doubt if men will longer. 

I think I hear a little bird, who sings, 

The people bye and bye will be the stronger: 

The veriest jade will wince, whose harness wrings 

So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 

Beyond the rules of posting,—and the mob 

At last fall sick of imitating Job. 


At first it grumbles, then it swears, and then, 

Like David, flings smooth pebbles ’gainst a giant ; 
At last it takes to weapons, such as men 

Snatch when despair makes human hearts less pliant 
Then ‘comes the tug of war ;’—’t will come again 

1 rather doubt; and [ would fain say, ‘fie on 't,’ 

If I had not perceived that revolution 

Alone could save the earth from hell’s pollution.” 


Now this doctrine, although preached years ago, is sound political 
orthodoxy ; every precept is a half-accomplished prophecy, and every 
line might furnish matter for a long sermon. 

Aye! the mob, alias the people, ‘‘ get sick of imitating Job ;” they 
have done so in many countries within a few years, and in England 
within a few months. ‘They “‘ grumbled” until they forced the aristo- 
crats to take their case into consideration ; they ‘‘ swore” at the delay 
in granting their just demand for reform ; and they took to “‘ weapons” 
when their favorites were hurled from place and power ; and then,— 
yes, even then, would have come the ‘tug of war,” had not the aris- 
tocrats perceived the dreadful spirit which pervaded the kingdom, and 
wisely retracted in time. 

It is evident to one who examines into the state of public feeling 
in England on the news of the downfall of the Grey ministry, that the 
country was on the eve of a revolution ; that every man was instinct- 
ively casting his eye about him in search of a weapon; that if the 
sheet anchor of the people’s hopes—the House of Commons—had been 
parted, and the tories continued but forty-eight hours in their mad 
career,—then would patience and forbearance have been at an end,— 
then would the knife have been grasped instead of the pen, and the feel- 
ings of the people been expressed by their muskets’ muzzles, rather 
than by peaceful petitions. 

There is in England and in Ireland an immense class, whom physical 
suffering and moral degradation have rendered callous to every call 
but that of interest,—reckless of every restraint but that of fear. To 
address the reason, to appeal to the loyalty of these men, would be 
to reason with the raging whirlwind, to talk to the hissing adder; 
the patriot and the prudent man are unheeded, while the demagogue 
and the agitator who appeal to the passions, are answered with the 
thundering huzza of the thousands whose only argument is a shout, 
and whose only reply is a blow. 

The physical force of the country is in the hands of these men ; but 
as we have said, they are under the restraint of fear, and the whole- 
some moral influence of the middling class—as they formerly were under 
that of the aristocracy. But let this middling class only take away the 
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barrier of its influence, and we should see how far the wild wave of 
popular fury will go; let but the middling interest in England, as did 
the bourgoisie in France, but once cry bravo to the mob, and it will 
sweep away throne, and mitre, and ermine, in one common ruin, and 
plunge the resisting bayonet of the soldier in his own bosom. 

In England, too, there exists every facility for arming the mob; 
such towns as Birmingham, and Leeds, and Sheffield, are but immense 
depots of arms ; and at the beckon of such a man as Thomas Attwood, 
their stores would yield up more weapons than could be forthcoming 
by the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant of the Tower. 

In such a country as England, men arm not but with the intention 
of using their weapons; and when one considers, (what was really the 
fact,) that on the news of the downfall of the Grey Ministry, tens of 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, did actually arm themselves, 
one trembles to think of what would have been the consequence, had 
a few days been suffered to expire without calming the people. ‘The 
patriotic Unions were filling up with thousands of new members daily ; 
they openly wore their badges, and they secretly prepared their arms, 
and they sternly resolved “to do or die,” should the Tories attempt 
to thwart their project of reform. 

We have it from a friend, who had it from the mouth of Attwood 
himself, that on the night of the greatest excitement, he was awakened 
by his son’s entering his room, sword in hand, and saying, ‘ Father, 
take mother and the children and fly to America, for the people are 
determined to appeal to arms!” ‘ Well then,” said Attwood, rising, 
‘*in God’s name, since it must be so, I will bide with them to the last ; 
and if our enemies force us to fight for our rights, we will do it man- 
fully, and all together.” 

But happily for England, happily for the world, warning was taken 
in time; even the bold, the obstinate Wellington was daunted ; he 
was obliged to throw up the hardly assumed reins, and confess to his 
King, that he could not guide the car of state without risking the com- 
mon ruin of rulers and ruled. 

Well then, the King yielded, and the Tories retired, and the Whigs 
picked up the abandoned reins, and the Peers consented to a virtual 
violation of the constitution,—for it is only by a violation of the spirit 
of the constitution that the Reform Bill can have passed. Does not 
any law, to become constitutional, require to have the consent of the 
three powers of the realm? has not the majority of the Peers solemnly 
declared this Reform Bill to be destructive of the constitution, and 
ruinous to the country? and is it not the sworn, the sacred duty of 
the Peers, to oppose, with their vote, any measure which they consider 
as such? and yet, do they not voluntarily and purposely abandon their 
posts, and refrain from voting—thus indirectly helping to pass the Bill? 

British Peers,—men of stern courage, and of undoubted patriotism 
have thus acted; and how can we account for their conduct, but by 
supposing that if they considered the passage of the Bill as eventually 
destructive to the institutions of the country, they considered its rejec- 
tion as immediately so? 

And now that the people have their Bill, will they be any more con- 
tent ; will their hopes be realized ; will the real and supposed miseries 
of the land be lightened? By no manner of means; nor can we con- 
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ceive how ever eo reformed a Parliament can concede all the people 
demand, until the vote by ballot, and universal suffrage shall open the 
door to enormous evils ; and it is too well known in what horror the 
ballot-box is held in England to suppose that it will soon be conceded. 

For a long time the House of Commons must be filled by Repre- 
sentatives of the landed interest, and will such men, can such men 
consent to a radical change in the Corn Laws? They must and will 
resist it, a3 surely as the people will continue to call for it; and when 
the collision comes, either on this or any other great question, it is not 
to be doubted who will carry the day ; for as the aristocracy is now 
sinking beneath the attacks of the middling and lower ranks, so shall 
the middling interest, at no distant day, be overwhelmed by the demo- 
cratical one. 

No House of Commons can accomplish all which the people so san- 
guinely expect, and without which they will not be satisfied ; and, as 
we have mentioned the Corn Laws, they may serve to exemplify the 
strange snarl [to use a homely term] into which various British inter- 
ests have got entangled. 

It is well known that the object of the Corn Laws is to encourage 
the landed proprietor at the expense of the consumer, by limiting the 
supply of foreign grain; and that, although several million acres of 
cultivable land are lying waste in the United Kingdoms, the quantity 
of grain produced is not sufficient to supply the country with bread. 
In spite of this fact, however, direct encouragement is given to the 
consumption of grain in the production of ardent spirits; and a pro- 
hibitory duty is laid upon the rum of the British West-India Colonies, 
which Colonies are absolutely at the last gasp of existence,—are actu- 
ally perishing from commercial distress. Here the Colonial planter, 
and the consumer in England are sensibly injured by the protection 
given to the distiller; yet, if one would do justice to the former, he 
must ruin the latter, and violate the tacitly pledged faith of the Gov- 
ernment to continue the protecting system under which he was induced 
to invest his capital. 

This is a case in point, and he who would study the intricate maze 
into which British interests have become plunged, by a deviation from 
the plain principles of free trade, would do well to examine the state 
of the West-India Colonies. 

It is a most interesting subject ; but we shall merely observe here 
that the planters are in a wretched condition ; that their sugars are and 
have been selling in England for sixpence a hundred weight less than 
cost ; that they are almost all deeply in debt, and yet cannot abandon 
their plantations, on which they live in continual fear of their lives. 

The great principles of justice are immutable, and evil must eventu- 
ally result from wrong. Thus it is but a few score years ago that we 
saw Britain, in a public treaty, agreeing to pay to Spain a certain sum of 
money, in order to secure to her merchant ships the privilege of sup- 
plying the Spanish Colonies with cargoes of human beings from the 
coast of Africa : to-day she forbids the importation of slaves into her 
own Colonies; and what is the consequence? Why, that the Spanish 
planter can get his slaves for about two hundred dollars, while it costs 
the British planter more than four hundred dollars to raise them him- 
self; while from the recent regulations of Government, such protection 
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is given to the slaves, that the British planter cannot get more than 
thirty-five working slaves out of a gang of a hundred, while his rivals 
get double that number, and from these, and various similar causes, he 
is unable to cope with his rivals in other slave-holding countries, and is 
fast going to ruin. There is at present great excitement in England 
on the subject of the abolition of the slave-trade, which the people are 
determined to have, coute qui coute; and they are pursuing a course 
which will lose them the West-India Colonies and utterly ruin the 
planters. 

And when they have succeeded, will they have advanced a step to- 
wards the abolition of slavery? We say, confidently, no! And when 
Spain, and Portugal, and Brazil, shall join the compact with England, 
France, and the United States, and prevent a single slave from being 
brought across the Atlantic, will the curse and the disgrace of slavery 
be removed from the earth? Far from it! The Portuguese will 
resume their plantations on the coast of Africa, other nations will 
imitate them; and the poor negro will gladly sell his brother to the 
planter, who can thus get his slave cheaper, and replace him easier 
when he shall have worn him out, than he has been able to do in the 
Western hemisphere. 

We have cited the case of the British West-India Colonies to show 
how the unnatural fostering of various interests may, in the end, become 
destructive to that very interest itself; and to point out one of the 
thousand difficulties which any ministry of England must grapple with 
and subdue, ere the country can become tranquil and safe. Let the 
evil be ever so gross, let the injury done to one class or to the majority 
of the people be ever so great, still the Government cannot arrest it 
without striking a blow at some one set of men ; nor can it, by any pos- 
sible means, suddenly get out of the present trammels, and adopt a 
system of free trade. 

What could have been more apparent than that the interests of four 
fifths of the British public required the passage of the Timber Bill ; 
and yet, did not the present ministry strive in vain to pass it ? 

The immense inequalities in fortune, the great wealth and influence 
of a favored few, the enormous commercial monopolies—in fine, the 
accumulation of the corn of the earth into a few great heaps, are 
among the causes of the uneasiness and distress so prevalent in Eng- 
land ; distress which is so common, and has been so much talked of, 
that little attention is paid to it. But it is, to the close observer, a 
dreadful, an unnatural state, and one which cannot long exist; it can- 
not be that, with the rapid dissemination of knowledge, the class in 
which reside the physical force of the country shall not perceive, that 
it is their forbearance alone which leaves to the single rich man 
enough to remove the want and miseries of a thousand poor. 

It is dreadful to reflect upon that state of society in which tens of 
thousands of industrious beings, who toil from morn till midnight, are 
miserably lodged, poorly clad, and but half fed. Good God! are they 
not of the same flesh and blood, and just as deserving by nature as he 
whe, lolling in his chariot, splashes them with mud as they plod on 
barefoot in the gutter ? 

The effect of the system actually in operation in England, and in 
every artificial state of society, (and America is coming rapidly to it) 
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is to take away from him who hath not, and give unto him who hath ; 
to make the many work hard, that the few may work not at all; and 
that the sweat of the hard-working man may go to fatten the soil of 
him who toileth not at all. 

Is not every additional hour of daily labor which is wrung from the 
tired and fainting working-man, so wrung, merely that the rich man 
may sit an hour longer over his wine, or wile away an hour more with 
his mistress? And are the working classes at all considered for the 
immense good they do?—are the bees respected by the drones 1—is 
aught done to raise, or comfort, or improve them as a class? Alas, 
nothing! they are despised and trampled upon, and the rich use their 
elevation as levers to increase their pressure upon the poor. There is 
no communion in England between the rich and poor; there are no 
words of condolence and comfort, no attempt to raise moral man ; but 
the despised poor lose caste, and in our enlightened age the workmen 
are the very pariahs of society. 

We have entered their factories and seen the wan and sickly hue, the 
stinted and rickety frames of the children who work fourteen hours 
per day ; we have descended into the bowels of the earth, and in the 
mines of coal, or slate, or metal, we have seen children toiling and 
sweating, naked almost to the waist, and so begrimmed with dirt that 
a girl could not be distinguished from a boy; we have contemplated 
the misery of the poor in so many hundred shapes, and always with 
such a tendency to increase, that when the thought flashed on us that 
they might rise in despair, we could not condemn them; for as Byron 
Says, we perceived 

“ that revolution 

Alone can save the earth from hell’s pollution.” 
And can there be no means of averting the storm which lowers so 
darkly over the political horizon of England, and which, if it burst, 
must sweep away with what is bad, much that is beautiful, and venera; 
ble, and good? We believe that such means do exist, and most 
heartily do we pray that they may be found and put in action; for 
though we do not think that any convulsion, or any change, could 
induce the freemen of Britain to rest content with an iota less of liberty 
than they now enjoy ; still we could not look on and see without a 
sigh, the destruction of that proud legislative fabric under which the 
power and influence of this little isle has been fostered and developed, 
until it has spread over the wide world, and surpassed that of the 
mightiest of empires. 

Much may be hoped from the almost all-enduring patience of the 
people, and the strong, though imperceptible curb of moral restraint 
by which they are withheld from excesses. But much more is to be 
expected from the plans and hopes held out, of a gradual change being 
effected in the social state of the country, by which the huge heaps of 
the earth’s goods may be diminished and subdivided among the people. 

When once a difficulty is appreciated and understood, it may be 
grappled with ; and the people of England, who now understand what 
they want, and see what stands in the way of the accomplishment of 
their wishes, will find the means of removing it; and though the first 
experiments may be imperfect, following ones will succeed. 

To us, one of the most important events of the age seems the forma- 
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tion of the co-operative societies in England ; institutions which are 
probably destined to work a mighty social revolution, and bring back 
men to that state of comparative equality, in point of property, from 
which they will again start in the race of abusive and pernicious mo- 
nopoly, until a new reform shall become necessary. 

The design and end of these societies may be explained in a few 
words ; they are to counteract the undue influence of the rich, and to 
prevent the monopolizing operations of great capitalists, who work 
the less the more they possess, and yet continue to increase the 
rolling avalanche of their wealth, by licking up the gains of thousands 
of the poor. The mechanics, and what we should call the middling 
interest, unite into societies of several thousands, establish a common 
store, from whence they procure all kinds of goods at little over the 
wholesale price ; they manufacture almost every thing necessary for 
man, and, by avoiding the expense of commissions and agents, give a 
good price to the manufacturer, at the same time that they sell cheap 
to the consumer. 

They establish banks, and the laboring class give what are called 
labor notes ; for instance, a mason wishes for a coat, and he gets it 
from the public store at the lowest price, and gives his note for ten 
or twenty days labor; and the tailor or the cloth manufacturer, who 
wishes to build, presents the notes to the mason, who comes forward 
and works them out. 

In many instances these societies have been increased to three 
thousand members ; they have established stores, banks, and factories ; 
they have bought extensive tracts of land, which they divide or lease 
out among their members; and endeavor, in every possible way, to live 
within themselves, and prevent the great capitalist or the extensive 
land owner from profiting by their wants. The first experiments were 
mostly unsuccessful ; but the causes of failure were apparent, and have 
been corrected: new societies have been formed; they are now in the 
full career of prosperity, and we hail with joy the prospect of their final 
success. 

We know that such societies are called combinations to ruin the 
capitalists and the great land owners: we grant the charge to be a 
true one, and we sincerely pray God that the object may be effected. 
We respect property: we would have every man enjoy the wealth he 
has gained, or which his fathers gained for him; but we would also 
prevent him from crushing the poor, and sinking them still lower in 
the slough of want and misery. We would give to them the means of 
competing fairly in the race for wealth: we would not pull back the 
one who is at the goal, but we would give the thousand, who are 
behind, the means of coming up. 

Do not the rich themselves co-operate, to speculate upon the wants 
and necessities of the poor; and shall not these unite in common de- 
fence ; and would it not be better for the world that every palace were 
swept from its surface, if this could change half its huts into houses ; 
and would it not be better that no man should be clothed in purple and 
fine linen, if thus the filth and rags of the beggar could be exchanged 
for clean and comfortable garments ? 

It is not a Pitt or a Fox, it is not a Grey or a Wellington, it is not 
this party or that party, that can save the majority of the British nation 
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from being virtually the slaves, the worse than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the minority; but it is the good understanding 
and the extensive union of the people themselves, that can effect the 
great and necessary revolution, in the political and social state of the 
people. That there must bea revolution, is inevitable ; call it reform, 
call it amelioration, call it what you will, there must be a change, by 
fair means or by force. 

We propose in another number to cast a similar glance at the social 
and political condition of the continental nations, and to show how 
our own institutions, which we prize so lightly, as rashly to tamper 
with and peril, are held abroad to be “the envy and wonder of the 
world.” Yes, the American may well be proud of his country and 
her institutions; and when he moves about in Europe, he will oft feel 
a thrill of delight at hearing her praises repeated from a thousand lips, 
if perchance he does not blush and tremble at the thought that she may 
in a little, very little time, no longer merit them. 

America is the watch-word, the rallying cry of all the discontented in 
Europe ; the republican in France, the patriot in Spain and Italy, the 
optimist in Germany, and the liberal every where, point to her as a 
bright and glorious light to the world ; they point to her existence, as 
a refutation of the arguments of their statesmen ; and to her national 
prosperity, as a striking contrast to their national misery. Liberal 
principles have already extended themselves from Naples to Stockholm, 
and from Lisbon to Moscow ; in that vast space,—among the thou- 
sands and millions of liberals, who mourn over the sad situation of their 
respective countries, there is not one who does not sigh for such insti- 
tutions as ours; and though many regard the attainment of them as 
impossible, there are many others, who are ready to plunge into the 
dreary waste of revolution—to wade through the bloody waves of war, 
to gain the Palestine of their hopes—the enjoyment of a government 
like ours. 

This feeling, which has for some time been prevalent on the Conti- 
nent, is now rapidly spreading through England. ‘The late crisis has 
tried men’s attachment to their form of government, and it has been 
found wanting. In the heat and excitement of the contest, the heart 
spake out, and the secret inclinations betrayed themselves, and men 
said ‘A republican form of government is the simplest, the most 
rational, the most desirable : we wish not to overturn our own institu- 
tions ; but if in the earth-quake of revolution, the temple is thrown 
down, we will not rebuild it upon the old model.” 

This feeling manifested itself in a thousand instances during the 
late excitement ; and without alluding to the ravings of Cobbett and 
those of his school, with their host of admirers; or to the more respect- 
able Westminster, and the large class whose feelings it represents, we 
do confidently assert that there exists in England a great and growing 
admiration for American institutions. 

The illustrious bard whose beautiful lines we have quoted at the 
head of this article, said to us but a few weeks ago,* “ Your country 
is a glorious, a happy land, and I would soon be treading her shores, 





* This article was written for our August number, and would have then had, perhaps, more in- 
terest. 
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did I not think it the duty of every patriotic Englishman to stand by 
his country in the storm which may, ere long, burst upon her.” 

It is not the starving Irishman—it is not the furious radical alone, 
who looks to the United States as the el dorado, the terra felix of the 
earth ; there are thousands of disinterested patriots, of genuine Britons, 
who, but for the hope they have of the regeneration of their own be- 
loved land, would fly to ours. The spirit which animated our fore- 
fathers to abandon that lovely isle, (to which our affections cling in 
spite of our prejudices,) is not yet extinct in it; and there are many 
who, when they mourn over the rottenness and corruption of old 
Europe, say with Byron—still, 

One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring, by dividing ocean, 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of freedom, which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeathed—a heritage of heart and hand, 


And proud distinction from each other land, 
* ¥ * * * * * 


Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconquered and sublime 
Above the far Atlantic! She has taught 
iter Esau brethren, that the haughty tlag 
The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands, have bought 
Rights cheaply earned with blood. * * 

* better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are free, 
In their dark charnel of Thermopyle, 
Than stagnate in our marsh,—or o’er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls, our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee ! 


Let then the American who distrusts the excellence of our political 
institutions, whose heart trembles not at the thought of a change—let 
him go to Europe—let him look at distressed and convulsed England— 
let him cross to distracted and unhappy France—let him penetrate, 
still farther, into the regions of tyranny, and look on gagged Italy, and 
on bleeding Poland—let him but breathe a few months the atmosphere 
of despotism—and he will hurry home, blessing God that his lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. 

In the name then of all that is dear, and all that is patriotic, by 
the toils and blood of our fathers, by the sacred interests of unborn 
generations, we conjure all Americans to beware how they allow the 
sanctuary of our political institutions to be polluted by unholy hands. 
We are of no party, we have no interest at stake on any question; but 
we love our country beyond any earthly love: we tremble at the 
slightest peril which threatens it; and we shudder to think that artful 
and unprincipled men may so far act on the honest prejudices and 
feelings of the many, as to induce them to sanction measures which 
are fatal to the purity of our institutions. 

That there are such men, in every party, and that they too are party 
leaders, we feel a melancholy certitude ; men, who for the accom- 
plishment of a party, or personal design, would not stick at periling 
the palladium of our liberties, and jeopardizing the reputation or the 
interests of our country; and we hardly know how to put down that 
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vengeful feeling, which would prompt us to instant and violent action. 
We hold such persons in greater horror than the robber or the mur- 
derer; and if there are beings who would be lightly punished by a 
long life of scorn and misery, and an eternity of torment, it is those 
who knowingly and wittingly endanger their country, to advance their 
own ends. 


SAUL KNAPP=—OR THE LIFE OF A YANKEE. 


Savi Kwnapp’s progenitors, as far back as chronicles enlighten us, were begot- 
ten and flourished as tillers of the earth in the healthy state of Vermont—the 
cradle of tallfellows. There it was that Saul, (to use his own words) “ was bred, 
born, and brought up.” The first reminiscence of his early progress pre- 
sents him as a knock-kneed urchin, in crownless hat and feet guiltless of a shoe, 
whose time was divided between driving his father’s kine to pasture and in being 
driven himself, will he nill he, “up the steep where fame’s proud temple shines 
afar,” by Methusalem Birch, who taught whilome the mysteries of Pike and 
Webster to the youth of Saul’s native village. There is no record of Saul’s boy- 
ish abilities; but from his own recollection, it appears that he was “ wonderful 
set on by his mother,” and “figured upon the whole as fast as most on ’em.”’ 
Howbeit, he was not destined to pluck daises ‘on Parnassus; for, at the discreet 
age of eighteen, his education was judged complete; and, as all the young 
Knapps but himself—for Saul was the youngest of ten—had married and 
swarmed, old Mrs. Knapp was probably anxious that her Saul should be doing 
something in the world, which might give evidence of his manhood,—for as to 
Knapp senior, he had long since abdicated the supreme authority in favor of his 
dame, and at this time, parcel blind and in his dotage, he was an unregarded su- 
pernumerary in his own establishment. 

Saul, accordingly transferred from Methusalem’s hands to the second post in 
the household, soon gave proofs of his genteel finish by becoming a member of 
the club, which met nightly at Paph Rhoades’s tavern, and growing rapidly into 
notice at all turkey-matches and squirrel hunts. But, as yet, the desire of Mrs. 
Knapp’s heart, that Saul should get married and carry on the line of the Knapps, 
at the homestead, was a remote possibility. Although he was regularly at meet- 
ing on Sundays, attired most gallantly in what courtesy denominated a long- 
tailed coat, the cynosure of the bright eyes of the five Misses Derby, whose 
cheeks outvied red-peppers, and whose eyes outshone the ripe fox-grapes, and of 
many a blooming pickler and preserver, who thought, perchance, that the prospect 
of Saul and the farm: was a smart chance to be aimed at; yet, despite smiles 
of invitation, red top-knots, and spinning-bees, quilting-parties, and Valentine's 
curiously spelt, he was not known to be guilty of more than one piece of spark- 
ing, which, as it was so peculiar, the reader will, | am persuaded, excuse me for 
introducing here entire. 

Eunice Moray had long looked with approving eye, at Saul; and if “she 
never told her love,’ she did not let “concealment, like a worm i’ the bud,” 
pale her cheek—she looked daggers, if she spoke none. Suppose yourself, then, 
reader, peeping into the apartment which served the family of farmer Moray for 
kitchen, parlor and all,—the farmer himself, looking as if he had been taking 
Rip Van Winkle’s nap, discussing a pipe, and old Mrs. Moray watching the evo- 
lutions of an immense spinning-wheel, whose harmonious hum gladdened the 
heart of the night-farcers far around with its note of comfort and home. Suppose 
the gentle Eunice seated on one end of what had once been a fine maple, but 
which now furnished at once a primitive seat, while the other extremity, blazing 
in the ample fire-place, diffused both warmth and light through the apartment 
The light was aided by the beams of a dipt tallow candle, that, stuck to the back 
of a chair by a fork, shed its ray upon the maiden’s labors, as she put the last 
finishing touches of art to a blue woollen stocking with a white toe, destined, as 
may be inferred, for no other foot than her honest sire’s. From the rafters above, 
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swung the usual ornaments of peppers and yarbs ; and many a pendant cup and 
platter, of polished delft or shining tin, reflected back the beam of the single lu- 
minary. Blue-ware and japanned pepper-boxes, iron candlesticks and a duck- 
gun, formed the paraphernalia of the mantle-piece, all arranged in what is called 
very good taste, manifesting at once that there was the wherewithal, and what 
Father Paulus terms the “ how-withal.”’ 

Now, reader, suppose our friend Saul, showing himself into this comfortable 
nook, with very much the air of one, who, like Leon, “had stole a hen,’ and 
seating himself upon the extreme end of the log which Eunice occupied. ‘The 
usual compliments passed, and the usual queries made. Saul, while he ponders 
a fitting subject to begin the converse sweet, amuses himself with counting the 
drops of tallow, as they fell from the aforesaid dipt candle on the floor, and in 
picking the superfluous wool from his new hat. ‘The old people, thinking most 
properly that it belonged to the young folks “ faire le frais de la conversation,” took 
no further notice of Saul, who sat dumb as the statue of silence. Although 
courtship in those parts, did not then, nor does it now, manifest itself in many 
words, Eunice, probably, wondered at her lover’s extreme bashfulness ; but put- 
ting it all to account of her own charms, waited till love should break the spell. 
Mean time the evening waned and waned. The old farmer finished his pipe, 
kicked his brogues into a corner, and stumped off to bed. Mrs. Moray, consider- 
ately remembering the time when she was herself sparked, soon followed, and the 
lovers were left alone. But still, not a word spake Saul. As if possessed with 
a dumb spirit, he sat gazing on the candle in hope to catch a spark of inspira- 
tion thence ; but none came. The dipt tallow burned out and was replenished ; 
and by the time its successor had burned to its last flicker, the maiden, tired of 
so silent a spark, fell asleep. At last the light went out—the fire went out—why 
make ashort story long? Saul,—what could he do else ?—followed their ex- 
ample, and went out too. 

This, I believe, was the first and last of Saul’s amatory visits. In vain were 
the attractions of the five Misses Derby displayed for conquest hebdomadally ; in 
vain the rich Mehitable Jessup, the heiress of two hundred acres of swamp mea- 
dow, sent him an invite, directed in her own fair caligraph, to “ MR. Nap.” 
Saul “ shackled about the farm,” as his mother expressed it, until old Knapp slept 
with his fathers, and Saul the son reigned in his stead. Probably, the old farmer's 
estate, like that of many of our modern magnates, though imposing when kept 
together, was cut up into rather small slices among all the Knapps, who came in 
for a share of it; as it appears that Saul, about this time, found it necessary to 
give up “doing chores’’ at home, and to mark out some new and profitable avo- 
cation. 

The next that is known of him represents our hero gracing the character of a 
peripatetic merchant. The smothered fire of enterprize, long smouldering, at 
length broke forth. His little all was invested in a new adventure, and he fol- 
lowed the star of fortune, at the tail of a tin cart, from north to south, from the 
Notch to the Alleghany. The traveler met him on every road, with his tumbril- 
shaped vehicle, hung round with glistening utensils of various descriptions, 
whose melodious jingle rejoiced the village housewives with its accustomed mu- 
sic, and harbingered his approach long before he was visible. He traded and 
swapped his way wherever profit beckoned him—his wares decorated the kitch- 
ens on both sides the Potomac. Habit and intercourse polished off the roughness 
of the diamond, and thanks to Nature and Methusalem Birch, Saul was a genius 
of no common order. Wo betide the rash spirit that encountered him in a 
bargain, or measured strength with him in a swap. His education received its 
finishing touch in that great school, the world, and versed in all the arts and mys- 
teries of transmutation and imitation, he could tell, ata glance, the portion of 
tallow contained in a roll of pomatum, and whether the best nutmegs were man- 
ufactured from hickory or black oak. 

Thus did Saul prosper in his vocation. Thus did wealth accumulate with ex- 
perience, until he found himself, one sunny morning, standing by the waters 
of the mighty Ohio—his cart transmographied into a well-stocked pack, and his 
sorry Narraganset supplied by a walking-stick, meted into yards and inches, the 
‘ente vender of lace, tape, jewelry and calico. He had by this time visited, in 
turn, every corner of the country, however remote, that offered a mart for trade ; 
nor were the most secluded settlements, where civilization reared a log-house or 
planted an acre of maize, secure from his penetrating and adventurous foot. In 
pursuit of the “diva peeunia,’ he climbed mountains, threaded forests and 
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swamps, swam rivers, and endured hunger and hardship with patience and per- 
severance that would have astonished Mungo Park. ‘ Full many a gem,” and 
so forth ; but if there was a man by nature fitted to discover the nearest road to 
Timbuctoo, or an along-shore north-west passage, that man was Saul Knapp. Such, 
to this mc is the eastera pedlar. Such is the stutf of which the men are made 
who people new worlds and revolutionize old ones. 

And here stood Saul upon the woody shores of the mighty tributary to the 
Mississippi, not far from the junction where it pours its floods into the bosom of 
its mighty reservoir, as the river nobly foamed and flowed before him in its ma- 
jesty, with its moss-covered oaks, the growth of centuries, darkening away behind 
him into the boundless forests untrodden by man, while opposite to him, abrupt- 
ly rose the banks, clothed to their summits with the rank verdure of the west, 
and waving with the cedar and the pine. Had Saul been either you or I, reader, 
a throb of admiration, might, for a while, have filled his bosom ; but no fancies of 
this sort ever passed through Saul’s pericranium. The beauty of visible objects, 
to him, was implied in their pecuniary utility ; forests, with him, bore no associa- 
tion other than cords of wood ; nor did the cataract suggest any thought more i 
sublime than a saw-mill; so, without a single romantic idea to make disturbance 
among his calculations of dollars and cents, ginghams and ticks, here he stood 
in contemplation deep, probably, more upon his probable distance from the smoke 
of human habitations, than in admiration of Nature’s works. Probably he 
thought, while he deposited his burthen on the grass, and drew forth his homely 
store of provender, that the universal dish of ham and eggs or boiled chicken, 
with smoking vegetables, under cover, might be far preferable to a solitary pic- 
nic upon bread and cheese in the woods, although far less picturesque. 

However, unloading himself of his pack, and drawing forth his canteen, he set 
toat his homely store witha traveler's appetite, doubtless solacing himself with the 
sage reflection, that victuals are better than company; for although a cheerful 
dinner-party is surely an exhilarating sight, yet that no assembly is so dismal as 
a large company of diners on a small dinner, is incontestible. The rippling mur- 
mur of a rivulet was in his ear, as he poured out his “ eau de ric’ into a hunt- 
ing flask, and, in obedience to the invitation, he sought and found ata small dis- 
tance, an insignificant stream, which leaping and chafing at the bottom of a 
ravine, which it probably had once filled with its ample waters, but into one 
corner of which now shrunk, by the drought, like Will Waddle of lyric celebrity, 
4 offered no unmeet illustration of pride and poverty ; and had Saul been any 
: thing of a moralist, which I have already said he was not, might have suggested 
a similie at the expense of many a threadbare son and daughter of somebody, rt 
who, living as the vulgar say “by the skin of their teeth,’ keep up a constant 
hubble-bubble with their aristocratic ideas, their family, and are forever treading 
on the toes of all who have unfortunately neglected to bespeak a genealogy. 
\ Down into this ravine, at the bottom of which the little brook struggled along, 
like “ ill-weaved ambition,’ our hero descended, like the pilgrim after the water 
of truth, in the Arabian tale. He quaffed the invigorating mixture, and was turn- 
ing to reascend, when, with somewhat the same feelings with which Robinson 
Crusoe discovered the first foot-print on his island, Saul was suddenly aware, 
from the sound of oars and voices in his immediate vicinity, that there was, as } 





the papers say, ‘a new arrival.” 

Picturesque solitudes are not exactly the places where one may expect to meet 
with the best company, any more than a handsome person is the abiding place of 
fewest bad habits. “Tis true ‘tis pity,” in both cases, yet ‘tis true. Saul, with 
commendable caution, screened himself under the dwart cedars that fringed his 
hiding-place, and peeping out to reconnoitre the “ parrenus,’ saw, what, to use 
his own words, “ pretty considerably flabbergasted” him. From his leafy covert 
met his eye, the unwelcome apparition of a party of Indians, in the act of land- 
ing from a large canoe, directly on the spot which he had so lately quitted. The 
party consisted of three males, with as inany squaws, armed with rifles, and paint- 
ed war-fashion—a fashion, which though mayhap becoming enough in the eyes of 
the Saukie beau monde, just then in Saul’s estimation, gave their ugly physiog- é 
nomies an aspect truly diabolical. His uncomfortable feelings were not allayed 
by the recollection of some little stories of a recent misunderstanding between 
the red-men and their white brethren, with some accompaniments of tomahawk- 
ing and scalping, usual in such disputes. Andon this account, feeling somewhat 
modest at thrusting himself uninvited into the company of these sons of lamp- 
i black and red-ochre, he remained suugly ensconced, until the Indians having 
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moored their bark, proceeded straight to the spot where Saul had reckoned (with- 
out his host) on making his repast. 

Saul, upon making to me this recital, did not deny that he “ began to feel 
queerish ;” but he assured me that it was less at the possibility of being dis- 
covered, than of seeing his untouched dinner and his pack at the mercy of such 
unscrupulous heathen. These,the savages soon discovered and pounced upon, 
with the same noise and avidity that a dozen modern belles would upon Miss 
Thompson's latest case of fashions ; and little dreaming of the inverted blessings 
which the unfortunate proprietor was showering upon their carcasses, with a din 
of tongues—say what you will of Indian dignity—which would have shamed a 
convention of old maids, the interlopers proceeded forthwith to overhaul the 
contents of his pack. In the snap of a rifle, calicoes, silks, glass-beads, gilt- 
brooches, cotton yarn, bandanna ‘kerchiefs, and all the hidden stores of his trade 
were ransacked with an unrelenting celerity that made the spot resemble Stew- 
art's counter, after a morning visit from the fashionable Mrs. J Saul’s very 
heart turned pale within him as he beheld the beautiful prints, fondly hoped by 
him to turn the heads and captivate the hearts of the fair ones of Cahokia, twisted 
around the greasy shoulders of an ancient squaw, complexioned like unplaned 
mahogany and more hideous than the night-mare, and his jewelry of rich price 
dangling amidst tin plates and wolves’ teeth, from the neck of a scarlet and black 
warrior. Although Saul had never heard of Nessus and Dejanira, he classically 
wished that all the plagues of Egypt might stick to the robbers, whom he cursed 
by all the gods,'and in all the terms known to Christian, Jew or Pagan. Tristram 
Shandy was a fool to him—blight and pestilence—death and annihilation were 
feathers to the weight of his denunciations; and in the inconsistency of his 
wrath, he swore to have revenge, if there were justice of the peace, selectmen or 
constable in Illinois. Feeling, however, that a new pack might be procured 
rather more easily than a new scalp, he took counsel in his rage, and prudently 
remained in his lurking-place, breathing softly and cautiously, and refraining 
from the least movement that might indicate to the savages the proximity of a 
living being. 

The plunderers, having thoroughly rummaged Saul’s wares, and decorated 
their persons with the spoils in such fashion that each resembled a bale of that 
curious fabric which country wives are wont to term patch-work, betook them- 
selves at last to the canteen, which they discussed with such fervor of devotion, 
that it made but two circuits and was empty. The taste of the firc-awater ap- 
peared to suit their palates marvellously, for they recommenced their search more 
furiously than ever, and to the crowning of their trespasses and Saul’s mortifica- 
tion, succeeded in dragging from the bottom of the pack his choicest crypt of all, 
being nothing less than several bottles of what Saul had intended to produce in 
the West as prime and genuine Irish smoke,—although, reader, [ may as well 
mention between ourselves, that Saul confessed to me that it was of the best 
Connecticut manufacture. However that might have been, Indians are no great 
critics, and our red friends sat down to this newly discovered treasure with the 
same right good will which you will sometimes see in an experienced sipper of 
the grape, when the host, after the third course, produces from some secret nook, 
a cobwebbed bottle, whose age may be guessed from its mellow richness and 
oily raciness, and from the air of holy and calm satisfaction with which the con- 
noissieur allows it to meander between his lips. This new reinforcement soon 
put the heathens hors du combat every soul of them, and before they had drained 
the last bottle, they lay stretched upon the grass inanimate and helpless as so 
many gorged Anacondas. 

Saul, seeing them thus disposed of, began to recollect his presence of mind, 
and to bethink himself of escaping such dangerous vicinity. The brook, near 
which he stood, emptied into the river not fifty yards distant, and giving one 
longing look at his pack, he stole softly along the bottom of the ravine until he 
came to the shore. A high bank was between him and his enemies, and while 
it concealed them from sight, he was so near that he could hear their drunken 
snoring and could see their canoe, moored in the ridge, not thirty paces off. A 
sudden thought struck him. Reconnoitering cautiously the situation of the 
drunken revellers, and satisfying himself that they were incapable of annoyance, 
he silently crept towards the canoe, reached and crawled into it, and laying him- 
self along its bottom, cutthe slight fastening by which it was moored ; and slowly 
drifted from the shore until his frail bark feeling the impulse of the current, he 
Jaunched off “in the full tide of successful experiment,’ and begun to descend 
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the stream with a rapidity that soon carried him out of eye, ear, and rifle shot of 
its late proprietors. 

As soon as by the aid of his paddles, Saul had placed himself beyond fear of 
pursuit, he ha leisure to examine his bargain and give vent to his feelings. 
“ Blast the varmint !”” was his pious ejaculation, “this ere rotten craft have I 
got for as good a lot of plunder as a man might want to look at—the bloody 
thievin critters!” And thus in good set Yankee terms he vented his spleen. 
O! what a capital invention for the vile, is that same faculty of cursing. There 
are your primitive savages, who are ignorant how to damn their foes—they kill 
them. Retention of ill-humor, always increases it, as the pent fire of a volcano 
bursts out more intensely. You will always find good-natured people given to 
cursing and swearing ; and when a man cannot vent his anger thus, beware of 
him! it must find a passage somewhere. But this is a digression. Saul having 
thus disburthened his mind, his appetite found an opportunity of reminding him 
that he had not finished his dinner—* I wonder,” thought he, “if the reptiles 
keep any stores ;’’ and he commenced, what his ‘harassed mind had not hitherto 
allowed his thinking of—an examination into the value of his forced bargain. The 
canoe was of the largest size, and upon lifting up the grass-covering, Saul found 
that he had on board a lading of valuable furs, the produce apparently of some 
months’ hunting, a good rifle, two silver watches and a deer-skin purse, probably 
the spoil of some unfortunate trader, for it was full of dollars; and, moreover, 
what was most immediately available to his present necessities, some dried veni- 
son and hoe-cake. “ Well, | swon!” said Saul, as he recommenced his dinner, 
“ °t aint such a mortal poor trade a’ter all.” 

In the course of time he arrived with his cargo at New-Orleans ; and verily the 
dealers in furs soon found that they had a customer of a different calibre from 
the unsuspicious countrymen who had thitherto monopolized the market. 
‘°T want,” as Saul said, ‘ the first offer that did for him—'t want a jack-knife for a 
beaver-skin that trip.” Buyers began to suspect that furs were growing scarce 
in the wilderness—a report became current that the beavers were receding to the 
rocky mountains—skins rose in the market. Saul counted his profits and felt 
grateful to the Saukies. He did not, however, sojourn long at New-Orleans. 
‘“There were too many of us there a ‘ready,’ ’ said he, and having made a suc- 
cessful hit, he had (a discretion which is seldom manifested by those who have 
ventured in the pool of commercial speculation) the wit to draw his stakes and 
forbear tempting fortune. He forsook a life of such uncertainty, and invested 
part of his gains in a tract of land in Ohio, which was offered him dog-cheap, by 
a brother Yankee who had been ruined in attempting to establish a newspaper 
and build a town somewhere on the outskirts of Louisiana. He applied to Saul 
with a moving tale of disasters, and so worked on our hero’s tender part, that in 
consideration of the vendor’s misfortunes, and being, as he said, from his own 
state, he forbore taking advantage of his poverty, and paid him nearly one- 
fourth the considered value of the land. 

Being satisfied that his title was unquestionable, Saul set off for his new land, 
with a head teeming with anticipations of improvements, manufactories and the 
Lord knows what not. On reaching the desired spot, he found that he had reck- 
oned without his host, and that there were other Philistines in the West, besides 
Saukies. Alas! that “hawks should pike out hawks’ een.’ His eastern friend 
had been too many for him—his land, of a truth, was as pretty a spot of earth as 
he could have wished, and the deed for it the only one on record worth a straw ; 
but it was already furnished with tenants whom the former proprietor had omit- 
ted to make mention of, who occupied the Jand—not by any right or title pre- 
cisely defined, as 1 think, in Coke or Blackstone—but under that prescriptive 
tenure which we quaintly term squatting. Every one knows what a squatter is— 
a swarthy, lank, bareboned character, measuring some seven feet in height, who 
dresses in buck “skin, lives upon bear’s meat, and never walks abroad without his 
rifle; who, with his wife, who is to an ordinary woman Glundalclitch to a Lilli- 
putian boarding-school miss, and his six sons, any one of them fit to stand for 
double bounty in the tallest grenadier guards of Europe,—comes from the Lord 
knows where, and sits him down in the first spot that suits his fancy, clears away 
the timber and erects his log-house with as much independent sang-froid as if a 
conveyance of the land had been made to him, signed, sealed, and delivered, 
according to law. 


, 


Saul found to his dismay that with such “ Bejouians” meum and tuum were 
not regarded as orthodox argument, and that his plans of improvement looked 
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very like bein ng superseded by theirs, in the outset. He did, for instance, just 
hint to Neger Pogue that there was such a matter as e jectment, and Neger offered 
kindly to gouge him for the information. And Jehu arlow, in reply to a notice 
to quit, swore by the hooky that he would welcome with a bullet, the first deputy- 
sheriff that showed his nose in point blank distance of his cabin, which Saul, as 
his deposition on the subject set forth, “ verily believed he would have done.” 
This state of things, as may readily be "supposed, was sufficiently disheartening to 
a new settler, and one , too, of Saul’s pacific disposition. Had he been within 
kenning of any ‘sponsible court—but here among forests and prairies, warrants 
and constables were as little appreciated and cared for,as steam-boats or sea- 
serpents. Saul’s heart was, in truth, faint within him at his prospects, and he 
was sadly weighed down with the consciousness that he had been for once in his 
life, ‘no snacks,’ ’ and that his Saukie speculation was likely to turn out (to use 
his own words once more) ‘rather slim on the average.” 

Dame Fortune, however, who, good soul, so often railed at as true woman in 
caprice, is, in truth, sometimes, true woman in constancy, once more stood the 
friend of her proteg¢. To Cincinnati, in those days, came Pict Von Blunderbut- 
ton, a German settler, in search of an eligible location for his ‘ varm,’’ and 
‘blumen garten’’—the very man for Saul. To him, indeed, Saul described the 
fertility, the advantageous situation, the improved condition—singular, he omit- 
ted all mention of the improcvees ; in fact, as he said, “’t want significant to make 
mention on ‘em, as they had n't rightly any claim’ to the land’ ‘—and after the 
usual haggling, he managed to sell Pict a fund of experience, and his Ohio farm 
at about two per cent. profit. This restored the equilibrium of his equanimity ; 
and, being by this time satisfied that there was no life like a civilized one, he 
resolved never more to trust himself out of hearing of meeting-bell or reach of 
court-house writ, and accordingly opened a country” store, in a small way, on the 
borders of the great state of New-York. 

A country store like Saul’ s, is, as we Yankees know, nothing more than a 
pedlar’s pack on a large scale, and our hero for a season vended all things from 
Jews’-harps to hand-saws, from lace-veils to patent-ploughs, to his abundant 
emolument, and grew rapidly rich. Indeed, so rapidly, that the ill-natured of his 
neighbors scrupled not to hint that he was stockholder in more than one nutmeg 
factory, and that he was largely concerned in the exportation of pumkin-seeds ; 
but these were vague reports, based on nothing more trust-worthy than village 
gossip. Saul’s next-door neighbor was one of those razeed seventy-fours, yclept 
the great man of a country town. Squire Cobb filled the office of post-master, 
mail-contractor, inn-keeper, justice of the peace, and colonel of the militia, it 
was said, with as much ease as he filled his arm-chair; and as no one saw him 
in it without thinking it wonderful how he zedged into it, it may be inferred 
that he was nocommon man. The squire, as to externals, had the body and 
legs of a bull-dog, a face like an exploded bomb, a voice like a prize-bull’s, and 
the address of a turkey-cock. Croasus was rich, and so was thought the squire. 
The Pythia spoke oracles, and so did the squire, (at least in his own bar- 
room.) Seated on his throne, witha glass of brandy and water, like a prime 
minister, at his elbow, like an vergrown figure of Cato, the censor, he decided 
all debates with a nod, sanct ned all newly broached opinions with a grunt, 
and gave currency to every go | joke with a wink. The squire was, in short, 
a great man of x Beg his influence extended in all directions save one. 
He had a young and handsome wife, and moreover, for his sins, as report said, 
a gray mare in his stable. Be that as it might, Mrs. Cobb was a buxom, 
good-looking woman, who would by no means plead guilty to more than twenty- 
five ; and as our Saul, who found the Squire's parlor a snug corner fora single 
man—had learned somewhat of the courtier’s art in his promiscuous intercourse 
with mankind. he rightly paid his court to the influential member, and secured 
his seat in the house. 

Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. Saul had traveled, and in the 
thrice-weekly tea-festivals at Squire Cobb's, he made the most of his adventures, 
to the marvel and amusement of Mrs. Cobb, and Mrs. Cobb's female friends 
Having no good-natured friend at his elbow to calculate possibilities and remind 
him of inconsistencies, he grew. in the eyes of Mrs. Quarle, the attorney's wife, 
Mrs. Quinine and Mrs. McPestle, the ladies of the village doctor and apothecary, 
into a very Sir John Harrington—a Sinbad—a sort of Vasco de Gama; and, as 
men of true tact, while they dazzle, still strive to amuse, Saul by his recondite 
and well-turned sentiments on pattern ginghams and the faults of his fair friends’ 
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rivals, fairly wound himself into the hearts of these leaders of the village ton. 
He made so secure a lodgment in the tender heart of Mrs. Cobb, that when old 
Squire Cobb, one fine summer day, took advantage of a fit of apoplexy to release 
himself of all wordly troubles, his disconsolate widow could find nobody’s con- 
dolements so alleviating as those which she received from the sympathy of our 
hero. 

Mrs. Cobb was now sole inheritrix of the squire’s property. As to the post- 
office and the mail-contract, they, of course, went to the administration editor— 
the commission in the militia to his major, the village tailor—and the justice-ship 
of the peace, to an old lady who could influence three votes. Having given one 
specimen of Saul’s peculiar style of courtship, I shall pass over that happy period 
as it was passed between him and the gay widow. Probably it was more matter- 
of-factical, too, than our fair readers might relish; for, in six months after the 
squire’s unpremeditated exit, in defiance of Mrs. Grundy’s wonderment and 
kindly meant insinuations, Mrs. Cobb became Mrs. Knapp, and promoted Saul to 
the vacant throne of her former lord, which post, for all I have heard to the con- 
trary, he holds yet to the full satisfaction of his consort. 

Saul’s fortune might now be considered made. Invested with all conjugal 
privileges; rich in a wife, ready cash, and land without squatters, no wonder if he 
became ambitious. In avery few months from his marriage, his store and stock 
in trade were disposed of, his movables stowed into a baggage-wagon, and him- 
self and his better-half in a dearborn, and he had once again shifted ground in 
search of a more enlarged sphere. He is now settled, the last that I have 
heard of him, in the interior of the state, high in public estimation, and well to 
pass with the money-getting community,—with whom wealth is character. 
Hotel-keeper, member of assembly, and share-holder in a rail-road company, 
his thoughts are now of his country and himself. He neglects not the golden 
opinions of all classes of men. While his sons are educated to adorn their 
anticipated preferments, and his daughters considered the best matches in the 
county, Time has dealt leniently with him and Mrs. Cobb; and, while he 
looks with pride on the fruit of his various labors, his reminiscences of the 
Green Mountains, grow, probably, every day more indistinct. Scotchmen and 
Yankees, rarely, it is said, return to the spot of their nativity after emigrating ; 
and Saul, when talking with his guests, and telling them, as he always does, 
his eventful history, ever concludes by “ dubitating whether he ever shall get 
back to Varmount.”’ 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE FRENCH.* 


Tur first step in the acquisition of knowledge, is to be sensible of 
our own ignorance ; and, by a parity of reasoning, the surest way of 
becoming polite is to find out what awkward boobies we are. ‘* Good 
breeding,” says the Manuel de la Bonne Compagnie, ‘is a happy 
mixture of moral virtue and grace ; it is produced by a knowledge of 
ourselves, and a respect for the rights of others; it is founded upon a 
consciousness that selfish feelings must be sacrificed to the duties of 
society ;” &c. Itis thus the arbiter elegantiarum of the saloons of 
Paris, dives into the philosophy of the matter, before instructing us 
how to crook an elbow, or scribble a card. The volume we refer to, 
is not like the Farmer’s Almanack, “ calculated for the meridian of 
Boston, &c.”’ but, like a preacher’s text, it may serve as a point to start 
from, in pursuit of our object, as well as furnish us with some amus- 
ing specimens of that art in which your Frenchman will “ bear, like 
the ‘Turk, no brother near the throne.” 


“Tf, in walking the streets, you should find it necessary to inquire the way, 
never accost a person without a polite bow, and the title of Monsieur or Madam, 


* Manuel de la Bonne Compagnie, ou Guide de la Politesse et dela Bienséance, &e. Paris, 1832 
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even though the individual in question, should be a scurvy little errand boy, or 
an old granny that sells apples ; as Monsieur or Madame, telle rue, s’ il vous plait. 
If a lady, or a person of any distinction make such an inquiry of you, be sure to 
take off your hat in replying.” 

It is to be hoped, for the comfort of the Parisians, that this latter rule 
may be somewhat relaxed, when the rain or snow is particularly 
heavy, or the thermometer down to zero, or the North-west wind 
whetted up to a certain degree of sharpness. We have strong appre- 
hensions that the rigorous application of this rule in the climate, 
under which we suffer, would make an endemic disease of the catarrh. 

“The art of talking is a very important matter; but the art of listening, is 
hardly less so. Ifa dull fellow tells a sleepy story, he must be heard, and heard, 
too, with attention. Should he attempt to be witty, laugh, theugh the joke be 
ever so dull. Should he essay the pathetic, throw yourself into a melting mood, 


and be as lachrymose as the case demands, though it cost you an effort to suppress 
a broad cachination. Should he run away from his subject, and spin a long 
yarn of digression, do not attempt to bring him back ; give him rope enough, and 
he will hang himself.” 

This advice is excellent; for we take it for granted, that a long- 
winded proser, among the French, having once officiated as his own 
Jack Ketch in the matter of Jongceurs, is dead thenceforth and forever 
to all matters of story-telling. We wish we could say as much of the 
affairs in a certain legislative assembly, not to be mentioned, where 
gentlemen hang themselves with long ropes of prating, a hundred 
times over. 

‘‘ Sometimes a story-teller makes a free use of that figure of speech, which the 
gods call ‘ stretching the truth,’ but which plain-spoken mortals are accustomed 
to designate by a much shorter name. It is not polite in such a case, to say, 
‘That ’s a bouncer.’ The most which you can decently allow yourself to utter, 
should be to this effect. ‘That is astonishing,’ or, ‘ Really, Sir, if I were not 
fully satisfied of your veracity, or if any other person had told me that, ] should 
hardly have believed it... This reply, with some expression of surprise in your 
countenance, will suffice to get you out of the scrape.” 

No doubt these directions have been found vastly serviceable among 
people who feel scrupulous about spoiling a good story in the mouth of 
the narrator, and wish, at the same time, to save their credit by displaying 
a decent skepticism when the deponent brings into court his fiery 
dragons, el dorados and sea-serpents. As to flinging a flat dementi in 
his teeth, that is what no true-blooded Frenchman can allow himself 
to think of; yet, what reasonable man would show -himself such a 
being, as to swallow an over-dose of the marvelous?) How admirably 
does the counsel just quoted, enable us to steer safely between the 
horns of this dilemma! It carries the giants, as uncle Toby says, 
‘completely out of harm’s way.” 

Thus—if I were not fully satisfied of the veracity of certain great 
men among us, I should hardly believe they understood how to direct 
the affairs of the nation. If any other persons but themselves had 
told me of it, I should doubt their having done themselves immortal 
honor. If | were not quite assured of the injustice of such an impu- 
tation, I should he disposed to say to many a notable head-piece, “ Is 
not your chin double, your wit single, and every part about you blasted 
with antiquity ?” 

‘Tn telling a story, have an eye to certain bits of phraseology, which are apt 
to slip into the course of a narration, as ‘ Beliere me, Siry’—* That's a fact? — Ina 
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word'—and ‘ Without boasting’—Shun these phrases, as you woulda mad dog ; they 
signify just the reverse of their literal expression. A great lie is sure to be ac- 
companied with ‘ Believe me,’ and ‘ that’s a fact.’, When your narrator strikes upon 
‘In a word,’ depend upon it, instead of coming to an end, he is only coming to a 
beginning ; and ‘ without boasting’ is sure to preface some braggadocio rigmarole.”’ 

How admirably the creature has hit off those ornaments of this 
blessed country, the speech-makers, in this little paragraph. Had 
they sat for their portraits, the likeness could not have been better. 
Let but the orator get upon his legs with “* Mr. Chairman,” or “ Mr. 
Speaker, I have but a few words to say,” put on patience ; the unpity- 
ing proser has nailed you for an hour, if not two. ‘* One word more” 
always marks the middle of a discourse. Should he begin with ‘ Sir, 
I had not a thought of speaking this evening, but an idea has just 
struck me,” look out the next morning for that speech in the daily 
papers, occupying some three columns brevier, if, indeed, the case be 
not made plainer, by the gentleman halting and stumbling among his 
well-turned periods, and finally pulling from his pocket, some quires of 
eloquent foolscap. 

“But perhaps your worthy friend treats you toa tale which you have heard 
twenty times before ; in such a conjuncture, your case is deplorable ; for in spite 
of this, he must be heard to the end; and what is worse, care must be taken not 
to let him know he is boring you with an old story. There is but one way ; 
listen to it; laugh at it; praise it; wonder atit. If he blunder in telling the 
story, be careful not to utter a word by way of setting him right, for that would 
blow the whole mystery, of course. Should he hesitate, swear to him that you 
know nothing of the matter. Nay—if you happened to tell him the story your- 
self, but yesterday, you must sham the ignorant; and if this should come to light, 
vow and protest, that you hear it a second time with great pleasure.”’ 

True tenderness, and christian-like forbearance! We shall hold 
these injunctions in special remembrance the next time we are treated 
to a Fourth-of-July oration, or a review article on the authorship of 
Junius. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Discipline at length, 
O’erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died. 
Then study languished, emulation slept, 
And virtue fled. Cowrer. 

We have a proverb, that Necessity is the mother of invention—a 
saying, which seems to imply, that invention is one of the last powers 
which man will use, and nothing but dire necessity will call it into 
action. ‘I'here is too much truth in the insinuation. Men are nearly 
all of them copyists ; and tread the common road, without inquiring 
whether there is a nearer direction or a smoother course. Except in 
the case of a few chosen geniuses—to be thrown on circumstances in 
which we should be forced to devise for ourselves—is exceedingly per- 
plexing and painful. We may see the truth of this illustrated in the 
trifling example of dress. If our tailors and milliners were forced, 
every season, to contrive the fashions which we wear, we should see 
them nearly as much baffled as a third rate poet would be to write a 
sonnet without sylphs, or dewy walks, or moonlight shades, or birds 
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warbling in the groves. So rare is originality, that the proverb is 
hardly strong enough in its expression; Necessity is not always the 
mother of invention. When we are thrown on new paths we often try 
to walk by old rules; and hence, even the suggestions of Providence 
and the lessons of Nature are often spread before us only to show what 
slow scholars we can be in the most profitable school. 

Our own country has afforded many mortifying illustrations of the 
truth of these remarks. The peculiarity of our condition has been, 
that man, taken off from the old foundations of social life, has here 
been put upon his own exertions ; and in a new country every thing 
was to be shaped anew. When our fathers crossed the Atlantic they 
left the sceptres and ribbons of noble blood behind them; and they 
had to establish a chief magistrate without a king ; a legislative assem- 
bly without hereditary lords. 'They broke away from all prescriptions ; 
and had to raise up the institutions of society with reference only to 
the best interests of its members. All the impediments of ages they 
might bury, if they chose, in the waves of the ocean ; and the voice of 
authority, so sacred in Europe, would be lost in the distant roar of the 
waters they had crossed. The first fathers of New-England, notwith- 
standing the charge of bigotry, which has been heaped upon them by 
bigots of an opposite creed, were men of a large reach of mind ; they 
had compared the future and the past ; and they had modeled in their 
minds, no doubt, a form of policy, which they believed would exalt 
the dignity of man. ‘They were great men, equal to the great station 
they were called to fill. Aliowing all this, I must still be permitted to 
advance an opinion, not the most flattering to our national pride—that 
the bane of our country has been too deep areverence for certain forms 
of social Jife which have been handed over to us from the old world. 
We have not, with a quick eye, caught the peculiarities of our situa- 
tion. We have not suffered our manners to spring up from our soil, 
nor made our souls, like our lakes, mirrors to reflect our own scenery. 
Americans in our pride and our prejudices, we have not been suffi- 
ciently American in our thoughts and conceptions. We have too 
often been doing in the arts of peace, what Braddock did, in war, 
when he disregarded the counsels of Washington. We have not ma- 
neuvred according to our ground ; and have thus lost the benefits, or 
greatly impaired them, of the old world and the new. 

1 am aware that this remark may be met with many powerful argu- 
ments by one disposed to take the opposite side. He will contest its 
justice, and say that I betray the honor of our country ; he will point 
me to our manufactories and steam-boats, and ask, If these present no 
monuments of American invention, suited to American wants? He 
will pronounce the names of Rittenhouse and Franklin ; and, in more 
recent times, of Whitney and Perkins; and call on me loudly to retract 
an assertion which is a slander on our land. I own, indeed, that 
there are splendid exceptions to the truth of my remarks; and so 
there are exceptions to the most exact remarks you can make on na- 
tions and people. We always, when we lay down moral propositions, 
strike a balance amidst thousands of items on both sides of the book. 
The Dutch are thoughtful and grave—but was there never a merry 
Hollander? The French are gay—but does not Paris itself contain 
some musing and mournful minds? All general truths admit of ex- 
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ceptions ; and though it may be true that our countrymen have done 
much to accommodate their manners to the condition to which Provi- 
dence has called them, yet this does not prove that our lot would not 
have been better, if we had done more. 

The bearing of my remark might be illustrated by many examples. 
The war of the revolution was carried on with the highest patriotism 
and with great ability; but I believe it is very generally conceded now, 
that our fathers did not meet the British with all the advantages of 
their peculiar situation. ‘There was some lack of invention in their 
mode of war. They were too solicitous to form a regular army, when 
there were no posts to defend, (for the British took all the great towns,) 
and they introduced too much of the tactics, which had grown up in 
different scenes, and were neither accommodated to our troops nor our 
geography. Lexington and Bunker Hill had given them hints where 
their great strength lay; and they should have acted as David did, 
when he put off the royal armor, and chose to approach the giant with 
his sling and five smooth stones from the brook. In a word, (not to 
be arrogant, since our very wisdom comes from previous mistakes, ) may 
we not say, without departing from the reverence we owe to these 
great patriots, that they should have Jeft the country open to their foes ; 
have permitted them to scatter; should have cut off the parties and 
worn them out in a desultory warfare, since they were sure to lose the 
battle when inexperience met discipline and host was opposed to 
host! It may not be proper for me to make the remark ; but I can- 
not help harboring the suspicion, that the whole of our judiciary system 
is an illustration of my first position. It is not American ; it grew 
up in Saxon ages—and unless it has a vast fund of latent wisdom, it 
participates largely in the darkness of a Saxon night. It is impossible 
to read a modern indictment without laughing. If the jury knew the 
case exactly, before the trial, I am sure they must be perplexed after 
the reading of such a paper. So much for transplanting English law 
to republican ground. If, according to the theory of eur government, 
every man is a law-maker—then it is important to make the whole 
science as intelligible as possible, that every man may understand his 
duty. The same truth is illustrated in our political history. We 
forgot that we were a peculiar people and were not sufficiently peculiar 
in our views. I have a great respect for the old Federalists. 1 believe 
that their party contained some of the best men our country ever pro- 
duced. I speak freely of the party, for I speak over its tomb. It has 
long since been dead. But it is impossible not to see that they lost 
their influence and missed of their aim, by not adapting their language, 
and often their measures, to their peculiar condition. ‘They embarked 
too much with the English Aristocrats ; they often used language more 
fitted for the longitude of Loudon than that of Philadelphia; and they 
fell, because they were not content to debate American questions with 
American views. There was a single great man who did them 
more harm, than all their collected wisdom could repair. It was 
Edmund Burke. He opposed the French Revolution—and they op- 
posed it; and true enough, it was a volcano, shaking the earth and 
filling all the air with its inflammatory cinders. But Burke opposed it 
on English principles ; and they should have opposed it on American 
principles. After the publication of his books, the productions of all 
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our federalists became tinged with Aristocracy ; they were attracted 
out of their regular orbit by this splendid comet that crossed their 
path ; and they laid themselves open, needlessly and extravagantly, to 
the shafts of their political opponents—as if they were defending all 
the ancient incumbrances for which the war of the revolution was 
fought to free us. Even our literature has been hampered by the same 
imitating spirit. I have seen American novels and American essays, 
which were as remote from our manners as if they had been translated 
from the Persian tales. In a word, we are a young nation, and we 
have often bowed with too much veneration to the idols of the east. 
We have worshiped the rising sun when we ought to have turned our 
eyes to the splendor with which he fills our western sky. Because the 
eastern minds are models in some departments, we have been too 
prone to consider them as models in all—and their bright examples 
have sometimes led us to a rash imitation, but more frequently, per- 
haps, to a rash despair. 

In no one thing has this crippled spirit of imitation more prevailed, 
or done more harm, than in the construction of our seminaries of 
learning. We are a peculiar people ; our country is peculiarly sit- 
uated, and all our citizens have peculiar duties to perform. We need, 
therefore, a peculiar education. Our fathers have been praised for 
their diligence in establishing schools and colleges when they first 
came to New-England. It is a praise, their real claim to which, we 
ought not to diminish. Yet it is impossible not to see that their schools 
and colleges were modeled too much on old principles. In the college 
at Cambridge, all the forms of the old logical disputes were kept up, 
until within the memory of a man whom I remember. They were 
conducted in Latin—the old syliogistic forms were preserved—the 
subjects were as remote as possible from common life ; and although 
Mather says, they did not, as at Oxford, study Aristotle on their knees ; 
yet his philosophy, modified as it was in the middle ages, was held in too 
much veneration. ‘Their higher schools had a reference solely to the 
university. Every town containing one hundred families was obliged 
to keep a grammar school, where Latin and Greek were taught ; and 
nothing more. ‘The common schools, I apprehend, were in a very 
low state. Looking over the old records, we find such poor writing 
and spelling handed down to us by the town clerks of former days, 
that we have no great reason to boast of the learning of our fathers. 
Arithmetic was taught very imperfectly ; and grammar and geography 
scarcely thought of. There were undoubtedly very learned men in 
those days; but there was not that diffusion of Jearning which is 
necessary to elevate the general mass of the people to comprehend 
their own rights. If it were not invidious, I might point out an in- 
stance where the same spirit of imitation has impaired the usefulness 
of our schools at the present day. In the large towns of England, 
there are numbers of children growing up in ignorance, owing to the 
poverty of their parents; and it is extremely desirable to establish 
some cheap system of instruction. In these circumstances, the Lan- 
casterian plan certainly has its value. It is an abridgement of labor 
which makes some instruction possible where none existed before. 
But lo! with the usual felicity of servile copyists, we have introduced 
it into our country ; and have set aside the old method of spontaneous 
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effort and individual exertion, to throw our children into a sort of in- 
tellectual hopper, where they must be ground in a mill. All self-exer- 
tion prevented ; all responsibility lost ; every generous feeling crushed ; 
and the whole body taught to march on like a platoon of soldiers, as 
if they were moved by one spring and were parts of a single machine. 
The sole merit of this plan is, that it saves money. It is certainly 
better to see children in such a school than pitching coppers about the 
streets ; but, with this slender merit, it is certainly worse than the 
worst plan of instruction that was ever before devised— 
With the same cement ever sure to bind, 
They bring to one dead level every mind. 

I can easily imagine that such a school may make excellent sailors and 
soldiers; for they are expected to be automatons. But for republicans, 
for freemen, for self-controlling, and elevated masters of their own 
destiny—it is not the place. We certainly can afford something bet- 
ter ; for money spent in building up the public intellect, is not a sacri- 
fice to be set down to a man’s generosity—it is not a triumph of public 
spirit over avarice ; but it is an action of the truest economy—it is an 
expense for which a man receives a large reversion ; it is a fee paid to 
intelligence and virtue, those great moral sentinels, whose vigilance 
keeps the public heart sound, and the rich man’s coffers safe. 

One of the causes which has tended to detract from our public 
schools the attention and encouragement which they ought to receive— 
is the very fact, that the system is old. This is an age of innovation 
and novelty ; and we are all of us more or less fascinated by their 
charms. Only let a new plan start up, and we have a copious supply 
of strolling gentlemen and strolling ladies, (who want nothing but rags 
to resemble other strollers,) who are very ready to espouse it. ‘They 
enter into it with all the ardor which commonly accompanies a short- 
lived passion. One heads the subscription paper ; another carries it 
about ; a third pleads for it ; and all find in ita transient breeze which 
serves to break the waters of a stagnant life. In the mean time it is 
hardly inquired, whether there are not other calls of benevolence more 
important ; which can be pushed forward with less expense, because 
they are already in operation ; and which are in danger of sinking, be- 
cause they are not addressed to the most morbid passion of the human 
heart. [ am not speaking against plans of real utility because they are 
new. No doubt we have much to learn; let their utility be shown, and 
they deserve our cordial support. But let us not, in the rage of inno- 
vation, desert all that is solid and substantial in past experience. It is 
always a presumption in favor of a plan that it has been tried. ‘The 
stars of the firmament are not the less bright because they have twinkled 
in the heavens since the dawn of creation; and our minds should not 
be distracted nor our attention diverted from the objects which have 
hitherto been our happiness and our glory. We are too apt to consider 
our schools as a good secured ; we have them; and they will go on 
well without our attention. ‘This is a mistake. ‘There is not a human 
institution that can bare to be neglected. ‘There is always a tendency 
to degenerate ; our schools need perpetual reviving. If you wish to 
be beneficent from the purest principles; if you would do good with 
no other reward than the secret consciousness of having done it—then 
you must attend to these old institutions. Ifthis is not done, nothing 
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will be perpetual. The pleasure of forming a new design is the hope 
that it will be permanent; but if we are always running after novel- 
ties, it is a law of our actions, these very novelties will cease—and we 
sanction by our example a rule which overthrows what we have done. 

To make a people anxious for any improvement, there must be be- 
fore the mind a vivid conception of something better. Savages will 
never desert their huts and caves until you can teach them to appre- 
ciate the value of well-built houses and comfortable homes. 'To form 
the bright idea of something better than what we now enjoy, and the 
possibility of attaining it—is the first step towards any improvement. 
Now I am afraid that there generally prevails a low idea of the stand- 
ard of excellence in schools: the old man feels jealous lest his son 
should know more than himself; and hence the same qualifications in 
schoolmasters and the same mode of teaching, satisfies from generation 
to generation. 

Not that I would encourage rash innovations. These have in- 
jured our schools full as much as any prejudices against improve- 
ment. In modern times, too much has been aimed at in some of our 
district schools. They are often kept but a few months in the year ; 
and to multiply the studies for so short a time as is allowed to pursue 
them, is certainly to forget the objects for which such schools are 
established. If you fill a common school with a great many splendid 
branches—recommended by a sounding name—the consequence will 
be, that in the general ambition to rise, the more necessary branches 
will be neglected. Some will study navigation, who hardly know the 
multiplication table ; and others attempt grammar and composition, 
who have not yet learned to read. I have often noticed this evil in 
common schools. There is a general passion to rise to the higher 
branches. It is scarcely possible to make them step up to knowledge 
by the necessary grades. Children, like men, are governed by names ; 
and the reputation of science is more prized than the thing itself. 
We should graduate the studies according to the time of the scholars, 
and the opportunities allowed to gain them. ‘There is another error 
which has hurt our schools: the flood of books which has been poured 
upon us, many of them compiled with the weakest judgement, present- 
ing a distracting variety, and exposing parents to a needless expense. 
Some of these books seem to be designed to supersede all effort on the 
partof the scholar. They are opiates for the mind. I find some books, 
with every page sprinkled over with lines and circumflexes to teach 
the reader to pronounce without the aid of memory. All these misera- 
ble crutches only serve to make those lame who were not so before. 
Indeed, I should not hesitate say, that the path to knowledge may be 
made too easy—the mind overpropt, omits all exertions of her own; 
for to conquer difficulties increases her strength. ‘There has been 
another innovation which argues a depraved taste. It is well known 
with what clearness and simplicity the old writers of the English lan- 
guage express themselves. Their thoughts shine through their ex- 
pressions ; and language was not then a glittering veil thrown over 
darkened sentiments; but it was a polished glass, which revealed and 
beautified the conceptions of the author in the reader’s view. This 
is true of such men as Addison, Swift, Pope, Goldsmith, Paley. It is 
partly true of Shakspeare, Milton, Burke; whose diction, if it is some- 
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times tinged with mysticism and fancy, is yet, on the whole, never 
found to cloud their thoughts. But all this, by the modern writers, is 
completely reversed. ‘They seem to write like men sated with sim- 
plicity, and to readers equally sated with themselves. Hence they 
labor their expressions ; they depart as far from the colloquial as pos- 
sible. ‘They roll words on words and heap metaphor on metaphor ; 
and as for their poetry, it is not even written to be understood. Now, 
such writers are the last whom I should select to form a school book 
of; especially it is a subject of peculiar indignation to see them crowd- 
ing out such accomplished models as Addison and Goldsmith. Yet, 
we have school books almost entirely compiled from such writers—the 
glittering fogs of the moral landscape ; the riddies and Delphic oracles 
of the Christian world. Perhaps I am wrong, however, in complaining 
of their obscurity; for such is their moral character, that our best 
security from their corrupting our children is, that they are too obscure 
to be understood. Let us leave them to their beloved darkness; it 
only serves to conceal their passions and their crimes. 

I shall now pass to another topic which, I fear, is rather a delicate 
one. But I hope to speak so as to be understood ; and if so, I trust 
I shall avoid giving offence. The grand object of instruction in this 
country, is the diffusion of knowledge: it is not to form a privileged 
class, who are to engross all the refinement and intelligence, and 
leave the poor to sink into that abject and contented ignorance in 
which poverty is prone to grovel. Now, in order to make the whole 
community move onward in this course of improvement, you must aim 
to bind the interest of all classes of citizens; the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned, into one common bundle. Nothing 
should be done to withdraw the attention of our most enterprising citi- 
zens from our most common schools. There the rich and the poor should 
meet together ; there their children should join—the rich man’s son to 
learn that it is by a rough contest with the rougher members of society, 
that he is to work his way through life; and the poor man’s son to 
catch some of the embellishments of higher stations and more polished 
minds. It is this mixture of character that improves our minds, and 
forms the harmony of this sometimes jarring world. A public school, 
thus constructed, is a sort of prelude to their subsequent life ; it is an 
epitome of thé great republic. It stimulates their powers; it calls 
forth their virtues; it braces them to meet temptation; and it gives the 
character a vigor and a consolidation which it can acquire no where 
else. One such boy, thus educated, is worth more than a thousand 
moonlight characters, formed in the shade, and fitted never to leave it. 
Some, to be sure, in some weak parts, may be tainted and seduced ; 
but, after all, the evil, if you will consult experience, is overbalanced 
by the good. Perhaps you will say, My son in this way will meet bad 
boys ; true—but he must meet bad boys unless you retire to some 
wilderness. We were certainly made for social life ; we must face this 
world with all its compound characters ; and God intended we should 
begin when we begin other exercises—in childhood Send your son, 
therefore, into the world, but faithfully warn him against its allure- 
ments and vices. Now I would respectfully suggest, whether private 
schools, by forming an unwise separation, do not break in on this order 
of Nature and Providence. Whether they do not tend to produce and 
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perpetuate invidious distinctions—whether by withdrawing the atten- 
tion of the rich and influential from common schools, engrossing the 
talents of the best teachers, they do not leave them in a worse state? 
and whether we may not here see the germ of evils which may spread 
through the whole system of life? I desire to stand corrected if I am 
wrong; but these are suspicions which have frequently crossed my 
mind. ‘They are doubts and fears which I should be glad to find re- 
moved. It is true, it would be hard to compel the rich to send to 
our common schools in their present state. But if they did send, 
would they not soon be elevated? ‘This was the original design of 
our common schools ; this is the very soul of republicanism. Franklin 
and Washington were educated with boys from the poorest families, 

There is another mistake which it appears to me extensively pre- 
vails; and that is the exclusive attention which is paid to colleges—as 
if these high institutions ought to be first in the public mind. ‘This is 
one of those erroneous habits of thinking which we have inherited from 
the old world. Legislatures and leading men have turned their prin- 
cipal thoughts on colleges; important institutions, 1 own, but still 
bearing no comparison with common schools in the influence they ex- 
ercise on the country at large. More than half a million has been 
given by the state to Harvard College alone ; an institution to which 
the rich resort, and much more likely to take care of itself than the 
humble school of a common town. It seems strange that the fostering 
care of the legislature should be extended to the strong and withheld 
from the weak. Would it not be better that these higher professors 
of learning should be put upon their reputation for their success ; and 
that the more common teachers, who are less likely to have a reputa- 
tion, should receive some legislative encouragement or support?) The 
present mode seemingly reverses all political rules—it gives bounty to 
a trade which can go on without such bounty—yes, where it has some- 
times been positively injurious; and it withdraws it from one which 
really wants encouragement. Certainly it is the instruction of the 
lower classes (by lower I mean poorer) to which the legislature should 
lend its chief attention. They are most apt to sink into ignorance. 
It is the pirrusion of knowledge which is the soul of republicanism. 
It is not the marble fountain which gushes up in the capitol, surround- 
ed by its colonades, which is to water the country ; but it is the native 
brooks and rivulets, adorned by no splendor, winding among rushes 
and reeds, diffused through the land, like the veins through the body— 
each one of them an object of little value and almost escaping atten- 
tion ; and yet, in their collective influence, the very life of the country 
—the source of all its fertility and beauty. 

It is not the design of these remarks, however, to express a wish 
that the encouragement given to colleges were less; but that the en- 
couragement to schools were more. 

Want of qualification in the instructers has injured our common 
schools. ‘The profession has not ranked high enough in the public 
estimation. ‘There is no art or science which is more difficult to 
attain supreme excellence in, where more abilities are called for, and 
more diligence required, than the art of building up human minds. 
It requires the best exertions of the best men. And here let one 
word be said to remove that foolish impression, that school keeping 
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tends to narrow the intellect, that it is a sort of mechanical task from 
which every high-minded man would shrink away who could find 
something better. This impression has arisen, partly from some ficti- 
tious writings in which the schoolmaster is seldom introduced but 
to be burlesqued; and partly from some examples in real life—it 
being certain that school-keeping (but not more than any other pro- 
fession) will narrow a weak and indolent mind. You all remember 
Goldsmith’s beautiful, but somewhat ludicrous description of the coun- 
try school-master— 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

*T was certain he could write and cypher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en tho’ conquered, he could argue still. 


But let us not be deceived by fiction—let us look on real life. As- 
cham and Milton were schoolmasters ; so were Goldsmith and John- 
son. The fiction writers seldom introduced a clergyman without 
painting a mind narrowed by the profession, a ridiculous and benev- 
olent being, whom, if we partly respect, we are compelled to laugh at. 
But when | remember that Owen and Baxter, and Burkley, and But- 
ler, and Edwards, and Fenelon, were clergymen, I feel not much dis- 
tressed lest this profession should cramp any genius or should not give 
scope and activity to the most exalted powers. The truth is, the mind 
exerts its natural vigor in every profession. It is the prerogative 
of genius to do well whatever it is called to do. There is scope for it 
in navigating a vessel, in managing a farm, and certainly in the um- 
portant art of training up immortal minds. Young men, therefore, 
may dismiss their fears on this score.- No employment is more respon- 
sible; none calls more for the best application of the best powers. 

It must be confessed, however, that every man of talents is not fit- 
ted for a schoolmaster. It requires a peculiar tact,—a facility of dis- 
cipline, a facility of communication ; and, above all, the art of waking 
an interest in the mind of the pupil. We find some teachers whose 
very eye and motion, whose voice and manner awe the whole school 
into instant silence. ‘They seem to govern without effort, they have 
no agitation or bustle about them, they touch the machine and it 
moves on; with the strictest discipline, they make every scholar love 
them, and even when they punish, their most terrible blows fall on the 
heart. Now the possession of such a man is invaluable. If you find 
such an one, secure his services; let him not go. Do not lose him for 
a few paltry pieces of silver. He is a respectable man; give him a 
respectable price. Such men are not found every day; and almost 
any reward you can give him is cheap, compared with the forced, lazy 
services of different characters, whom you had better hire to be away. 
The difference between a good and a bad workman is very great in 
all professions ; but especially so in this. A poor schoolmaster is a 
very poor thing. 

The form of our school-houses has had no inconsiderable influence 
in sinking the character of our schools. Whoever has traveled 
through our country towns must have noticed certain ambiguous huts, of 
which he has doubts, whether they were pens erected for certain 
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greedy animals, whom we feed to eat, or whether they are seminaries 
of learning. They seem to be contrived by certain ingenious archi- 
tects to be as inconvenient as possible, and certainly Robert Fulton 
never hit his object better. The seats are narrow, the children 
crowded, the air close, though the windows are broken; the desks 
uneasy, the floor ripped up, the plastering falling, the funnel broken, 
the room smoky, in short, a place for nothing, and every thing out of 
its place. I have heard a very respectable man say, that he had 
known bad habits of body, such as stooping and distortion, contracted 
in these rooms of torture, fit for the purposes of the inquisition. 
Even in larger towns there is a miserable parsimony in erecting these 
edifices. You can see the ghost of a dollar sitting on every lintel and 
door post. If any where we should consult comfort, it is in these sem- 
inaries of our children. How can you expect a child to sit for three 
hours, without moving, on a hard oak board four inches wide? It is 
perfect torment, and yet in some school-houses this is expected. Be- 
sides, as squalid poverty injures the morals, so a miserable school- 
house injures the mind. The best printed books and the best built 
houses should be reserved for the young. Nor let any one object that 
it is fanciful to attribute so much to the make of a building. Some of 
the most important results in politics, have come from causes equally 
trifling in appearance. It was the size of a house that made two 
branches in the British legislature; and has handed down to us and 
to all posterity the important doctrine of a check in legislation ; of the 
concurrence of two bodies being necessary to passing a law. 

There has been also a great want of attention on the part of 
parents to the instructers ; and on the part of the instructers to the 
parents. ‘There should be a close intimacy and a perfect co-opera- 
tion. I would advise every parent to get acquainted with the school- 
master; and every schoolmaster to visit the parents of his pupils: it 
would prevent a world of difficulties. It is astonishing what credu- 
lity there is, even in some strong minds (this is a strong man’s 
weak point) in believing the tales and misrepresentations of their 
children. A boy is corrected, and goes home under the deepest 
excitement, to tell his story. It is sure to have calumny enough ; 
if not a large quantity of positive lies. Parental partiality gets the 
better of reason, and the instructer is condemned before he is 
heard. It is true, all parents know that children are partial and 
prejudiced creatures. They are all ready to confess it in general 
terms; yet, when it comes to their own case, they are almost as 
childish as the children themselves. ‘‘ True, children are not to 
be trusted; but my little Tommy—I never caught him in a lie 
in my life. He speaks the truth I dare say—it is incredible that 
Tommy should lie.” Yes, very incredible, that an exasperated boy, 
who has deserved twenty whippings before he has received one, and 
deserved twenty more since that one for connected faults, should not 
do, what men never do—no not the coolest—be an impartial witness 
in his own cause. ‘There ought to be a complete partnership between 
masters and parents respecting government. ‘They ought to consult 
one another, support one another, and never divide their strength. 
Tell your child that he has not deserved one correction ; and it is ten 
chances to one, but that he will so behave as to receive a dozen more. 
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The separation of religion from our literary instruction, has had a 
tendency to diminish the excellence of them even in a literary view. 
It must be granted, that amidst the diversity of sects of which our 
community is composed, it would be difficult to carry any particular 
system of religious instruction to the extent to which each party might 
desire. The Unitarian would notlikethe Assembly’s Catechism ; nor 
the Churchman the Cambridge Platform. But surely under pre- 
tence of liberty of conscience, all religious instruction should not 
be kept from tender minds at such an important season. No measure 
of utility can be pushed forward long with zeal—where religion does 
not supply the motive. Ambition may fire the politician, and fame 
animate the poet, but in the plain, homely duties of common life, no 
work will stand which has not religion for its base. We ought to 
have religious teachers; and religious motives ought be constantly 
brought up in the government of a school. What is it that gives an 
increasing interest to the Sabbath school? What is it that has rolled 
on the Missionary cause amidst all the scorn and neglect with which 
some have treated it? It is because these operations stand connected 
with the sacred name of religion. ‘That touches the deep strings of the 
human soul; and when that motive is wanting, the cause, though use- 
ful, is apt to languish. Bunker-Hill monument, you know, goes up 
very slow, though the glory of America is to sit enthroned on the top 
of it. Itis unfortunate that our schools stand associated with so much 
that is secular. When we speak of them we think of the welfare of 
our country—we think of future representatives and future magis- 
trates, but scarcely of future Christians. In this compromise of inter- 
est, there is danger lest all principle should be sacrificed. Freedom 
of conscience has produced so many sects, that we can hardly sup- 
port our religious institutions ; and there is danger, that the same kind 
of freedom of conscience should banish all religion from our schools. 
Some have gone so far, as to talk of banishing the Bible from them as 
an elementary book. Such a measure, | venture to say, would be as 
disastrous to literature as to religion itself. Itis the very best book to 
lead the mind from materialism to thinking; to give its history and 
morality in its simplest dress. There is no composition in which 
such high ideas are brought out in language so perfectly level to the 
conception of achild. It is the purest well of English literature. 
That plain, strofig, Saxon idiom which forms the foundation of our 
language, in that book, exists in its purity, and is spread out over every 
page. It is the very book which I should select of all others; as 
familiarizing the obscure ; embellishing the beautiful; embodying the 
spiritual, and giving attractions to the sublime. What is it that has 
made Bunyan’s Pilgrim, such a favorite with children? It is_be- 
cause, with all the sublimity of Homer, it has brought out these great 
objects in the language of the nursery. It carries you into a splendid 
temple on a go-cart. It is just so with the Bible. It has great 
thoughts for humble minds; and if that book should be lost to our 
system of education, its place will never be supplied until the wisdom 
of man can rival the wisdom of God. 

The last cause which [ shall mention as injuring our schools, is one 
which has injured us in all other respects—it is that narrow policy, 
which in counting cents, neglects minds, and spares to spend, how- 
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ever great the reversion may be in view. Ah! we want public spirit. 
We want comprehensive, foreseeing minds. ‘The Quarterly Review, 
with its usual bitterness, has remarked, that you cannot pass a group 
of Americans talking together without overhearing the word dollar. 
You are sure to overhear something about dollar. ‘The word is good 
English, and we have certainly a right to use it as often as we have 
occasion—but I wish it might be used a little oftener in a different 
connection. ‘The charitable man often talks of dollars; so does the 
man of public spirit. No matter how often you talk of your dollars, 
if you are resolved to do good with them. If we could afford a little 
more expense, if we could be rid of that poverty whose seat is chiefly 
in the mind, we could build better school-houses, we could employ 
better instructers, we could afford more time to our children and our- 
selves ; we could adopt a policy more noble, more worthy of ourselves 
and our land. Rich men, | am aware, spend enough in the education 
of their own children ; and we have schools whose chief excellence is 
their expense. But there is not liberality enough towards the public. 
Charity too often withers and dies at the sight of a tax bill. Charity 
did I say? ‘The tax bill is often the death of justice. Look over 
our land. See the wretched wigwams which are used for school- 
houses ; see the characters which are employed for schoolmasters ; 
count the sums raised; the time used and the time lost, and then 
pronounce if Solomon did not utter some wisdom when he said— There 
as that scattercth and yet increaseth: and there is that withholdeth more 
than is mect, but it tendeth to poverty. 

Such are the causes which I suspect have operated to impair the 
usefulness of our common schools. Our first duty is to remove these 
and all other impediments. We must learn to value this system not 
the less because it is old; and give the freshness of novelty to a cause 
which has received the stamp of utility from time. We must form 
just conceptions of what these institutions might be; we must place 
the bright ideal of improvement before us. We must endeavor to give 
more of our attention to common schools, and form a higher estimate 
of their immeasurable importance. We must not think of the favored 
few ; but endeavor to send instruction to the many. We must endea- 
vor to impress on the public mind, and especially on parents, a sense 
of the vast importance of education. School committees and instruc- 
ters should visit the parents, and endeavor to see that the children are 
actually sent. In some places the attendance is very irregular. We 
must see to it, that we have instructers, who are men of principie ; apt 
to teach, and able to discharge their duty. We must be willing to 
build spacious and convenient school-houses ; and visit them, and take 
a deep interest in the subject. We must give our time and our money 
to this great cause. We must connect it with our views of the welfare 
of our country, and the sacred name of religion ; and finally, we must 
implore the blessing of God on these institutions, that he would take 
them under his holy keeping, shed on them his constant grace, and 
make them the sources of that knowledge which adorns this life, and 
that wisdom which leads to salvation. ‘They ought to be the subjects 
of our most earnest prayers. 

There is a close connexion between ignorance and vice; and in 
such a country as our own, the connexion is fatal to freedom. Know!l- 
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edge opens sources of pleasure which the ignorant man can never 
know—the pursuit of it fills up every idle hour, opens to the mind a 
constant source of occupation, wakes up the slumbering powers, gives 
the secret victory contest and the secret unveils to our astonishment ideal 
worlds ; secures us from temptation and sensuality ; and exalts us in the 
scale of rational beings. When I pass by the grog-shop and hear the 
idle dispute and the obscene song—when I see the cart rolled along, 
filled with intoxicated youth, singing and shouting as they go—when I 
discover the boat sailing down the river, where you can hear the influ- 
ence of rum by the noise which it makes—I cannot but ask, 
Were these people taught to read? Was there no social library to 
which they could have access? Did they ever know the calm satisfac- 
tion of taking an improving volume by a peaceful fire-side? O did 
they ever taste the luxury of improving the mind? You hardly ever 
knew the young man who loved his home and his book that was 
vicious. Knowledge, is often the poor man’s wealth. It is a trea- 
sure that no thief can steal, no moth nor rust can corrupt. By it you 
turn his cottage to a palace, and you give a treasure which is always 
improving and can never be lost. ‘The poor man,” says Robert 
Hall, ‘‘ who has gained a taste for good books, will in all likelihood 
become thoughtful ; and when you have given the poor a habit of 
thinking, you have conferred on them a much greater favor than by 
the gift of a large sum of money, since you have put into their pos- 
session the principle of all legitimate prosperity.” 

Nor is it to the poor alone, that this remark applies. The rich need 
occupation. ‘Their hearts are often like seas, which, stagnant under a 
breathless atmosphere, putrify for the want of a wave. Employment, 
roused by some noble object, is the secret of happiness; and of all 
employments, mental labor lasts the longest. ‘The body soon tires ; 
but the mind, divine in its origin and immortal in its destiny, pur- 
sues its labors with transient pausings; and rises from every check 
with fresh vigor to continue its eternal flight. What a beautiful pic- 
ture does Cicero give of the secret happiness his studies opened to 
him. ‘“ You will not blame me, respected judges, at least you will 
pardon me, if, while some are hurried in business; some keeping 
holidays; some pursuing pleasure; and some giving their hours to 
sleep; while one_tosses the javelin and another the dice-box, I should 
steal a little time for the recollection of my studies and the iniprove- 
ment of my mind.”* Yes, he loved these things better than recrea- 
tion ; to him they were more profitable than business and sweeter than 
sleep. 

** Will our government last? Will America be happy?” are ques- 
tions often asked with great solicitude. The warm monarchist confi- 
dently answers no, and the warm republican, as confidently yes. 
But in my opinion the result depends on a class of men whose names 
are seldom mentioned in connexion with politics. It depends on our 
schoolmasters ; on our having enough of them well principled and 
well qualified ; and posted in their proper citadels—every village 
school. I repeat it again, it is the diffusion of knowledge that must 
save us. It is often said that knowledge and education must be the 
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guardians of our republic. But knowledge where? Education for 
what class? The land may be full of seminaries, and yet the country 
may fall by pure ignorance. Rome never had brighter genius than 
when she lost her liberties;—never had more knowledge. Cicero, 
Virgil, Horace—these very names are enough to prove the claims of 
their country to the highest improvement. But where was this knowl- 
edge? It was confined to privileged classes; it was locked up in ex- 
pensive libraries ; it was concealed in noble villas ; it was monopolized 
by the few, only to enable them to crush the many beneath the invis- 
ible chains they were preparing for the mind. ‘There cannot be a 
more favorable opportunity for the overthrow of liber‘y than this great 
inequality. If all were ignorant, they would stand upon a level, and 
in the balance of disabilities liberty might be safe. But let the rich 
be well educated, and the poor neglected, and the fall of freedom is 
certain. The light will predominate over the darkness ; the thinkers 
will rule ; and the ignorant will be slaves. 

Before I relieve the reader’s patience—already too much abused— 
permit me to make one suggestion more. Why is it that human na- 
ture never will be excited in proportion to the magnitude of the ob- 
ject proposed to its attention? Party questions—they set us in a 
flame ; questions of the deepest utility—they put us asleep. It is 
strange ; it is passing strange. We know our own folly; we smile at 
it; and yet we keep it. Only let some party question start up in our 
assemblies from the evening caucus to the floor of Congress, and every 
tongue is unloosed, and every heart is on fire. Day after day is con- 
sumed in the strife; and the whole country is on a blaze in the 
concern, Yet no permanent good is gained or lost by the victory or 
defeat. It is a mere contest of passion, as transient as it is violent— 
raging and passing away. But let some question of permanent utility 
come up, over which reason watches, but ambition sleeps, and you 
can hardly command attention enough to investigate the subject. The 
feelings of the orator are not touched, the ear of the community is not 
opened. Ah! Human nature is laboring under a great disease. We 
must seek for a cure. 


MY BOOKS. 


My books are my most constant friends. They are always with me, 
or near me; always in temper; and always accommodating them- 
selves to my own capricious mood of feeling. I love them sincerely 
on their own account, as well as for the sake of a thousand recollec- 
tions and associations connected with them; and I now intend to 
speak in public of them as they deserve. Ishall write the Biblio- 
graphy of the heart. 


1. MY BIBLE. 


I take the Bible first, because it is one of the oldest books in my 
possession, as well as because it is the Book of Books, and stands 
first in my respect and admiration. 
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But I have not now so much to do with the book, as with my book ; 
my copy of it. It now lies before me,—a thick, clumsy, Dutch-built, 
tome ; almost as ample from side to side, as from end to end; pluimp, 
and seemingly bursting with truth ; and opening, as the Bible always 
should, more easily than it closes. 

It bears the stamp of a Bible Society on its brown leather binding ; 
so that it cannot be very old; nor can its owner either; for he was a 
mere child when it came into his possession. 

[ earned this article of property as many other boys have done and 
do,—by reading it through in course. O, how I read it! Nothing 
since that time, till the invention of rail-road steam-cars, has realized 
my ideas of speed. Had I read aloud, I should have made the books 
and chapters run together like the letters of an old Greek inscription— 
Without point, pause, space, or break. Had my ideas of what I read 
been examined, they would have been found almost as distinct as the 
whirling radii of a wheel, when moving at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, over a dusty road. That is the patent mode of making the 
perusal of the sacred book an intolerable bore,—and the book itself 
the nucleus of a host of fatiguing, revolting, ridiculous associations. 

Truth to tell, I heartily disliked it,—and for a long while after the 
Bible was my own, I made no use of it except to mark the texts from 
which I heard discourses preached, and other passages which I 
thought funny or curious. ‘ Solomon’s Song” was wofully be-pen- 
ciled. 

But though-I made small use of it, it was not left unused ; for my 
father, whenever he was about administering that wholesome flagella- 
tion which I deserved and needed right often, would take my Bible, 
and either read to me, or make me read to myself, select passages 
from the Proverbs of Solomon, appropriate to the occasion—such as 
‘*a saddle for a horse, a bridle for an ass, and a rod for a fool’s 
back,” and others equally pertinent. After giving me these as texts, 
he went on to make practical applications and improvements of his 
subject ; sometimes with a slender birch twig about my pantaloons, 
and, at other times, with his bare hand upon my bare skin. Few 
sermons have made a deeper impression on me, than those. 

When I began to fit for College, I found out that it might be made 
of some service; for in the way of ‘‘ pony,” or translation, to the 
Greek of father Griesbach, the new testament was wonderfully con- 
venient. However, when I came to the packing up of my books for 
the purpose of transporting them from home to the University, the 
unwieldly volume was so unpackable, so different from all others in its 
proportions, that I threw it aside as useless lumber. ‘I shall find 
Bibles enough there,’ said 1 to my rebellious conscience, as I turned 
the key in my trunk, and then put it into my pocket. 

But fortune was resolved on better things tor me; was resolved to 
mortify me for my profane thoughts and conduct. I had just seen my 
last trunk aboard the carriage, and was putting my foot on the step, 
when a provoking and impertinent maid of my mother’s ran to the 
door, and screamed out to me, that I had forgot my Bible. Her noise 
brought father and mother both to her side, and they forthwith ordered 
a halt until place could be found in some safe corner for the neglected 
volume. At the time, I could have pulled Martha’s ears into shoe- 
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strings ; but since then, I have rejoiced that my Bible went with me. 
It has, in hours of sorrow and sadness, consoled and cheered me as 
nothing else could have done. 

I have since purchased many a more splendid copy of the Scrip- 
tures; but this rough old book is the one on which I prefer to look, 
for it is the earliest gift of my father—it has never deserted me. 
Notwithstanding my general disrespect for it, whenever its doctrines, 
and not its merits, were made a subject of discussion, I was a zealous 
controversialist ; and not Athanasius himself, in dispute with Arius, 
could have felt more strongly, argued with more spirit, or quoted it 
more fluently, than I did in my contests in college with my polemical 
opponents. I had been nursed and educated in the orthodox belief 
of my fathers, and their creed was an element of my constitution, so 
that I could not help fighting in its defence. So much easier is it to 
theorize than to practise—videri quam esse. 

There must be some great and very common error in the religious 
education of children; for I have known many who were just like me 
in their feelings toward the Bible, when young. At home, I was forced 
to read it on Sundays, after attendance on church service all day had 
exhausted me, so that nature rebelled against the confine nent. At 
school, I used it as a class-book for reading, twice a day, or oftener ; 
and up to the present hour, I cannot forget the whimsical mis-readings 
and the ludicrous mistakes then and there made. At Sabbath-School 
I used to recite a hundred verses at a lesson. And notwitlistanding 
all this, I had very little more respect for the Word of God, than for 
my “ spelling-book” and “ ’rithmetie ;’ and no more for it, than for 
an old family copy of Watts, from which, at family worship, my father 
used to “ line off,” or ‘‘ Deacon off” the psalms and hymns. The 
simple and solemn grandeur of its truths; the loveliness of its doc- 
trines ; the thrilling interest of its story ; the treasures of its poetry 
and eloquence ; the marvel of its miracles; all were to me unseen, 
unknown, and, of course, unsuspected. 

Parents! Teachers! on you rests the responsibility of rightly 
guiding the young mind committed to your care into the path of 
knowledge, truth, and virtue ! 

Many people—nay, most people—look upon the Bible with a kind of 
superstition, which completely fetters common sense, and leads them 
into continual absurdity. They consider its phraseology to be,—not 
the style of the age when it was translated, but an intrinsic part and 
portion of inspiration ; and are as much shocked by one’s expressing 
common thoughts in that peculiar manner, as though it were sacrilege. 
Others look upon even the pictures of a family bible as a part of the 
revelation, and trust as implicitly in the anachronisms in dress and 
other pictorial representations, perpetrated by an ignorant or a stupid 
artist, as though they were the handiwork of the Evangelists or 
Prophets themselves. I recollect conversing with an old lady in Mar- 
blehead, some ten years ago, on the subject of baptism—I contending 
for immersion, and she for pouring, as the primitive mode of adminis- 
tering the ordinance. I was fresh from my Griesbach then, and 
quoted Greek and Latin at her, Dr.-Polyglott-like ; but she put an end 
to our argument, by appealing to an immense and coarsely executed 
wood cut, which decorated her Bible, and represented John as dipping 
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his hand into Jordan, and then pouring the water upon the head of 
Christ! ‘‘ There,” said she, “I told you ’t was in the Bible!” Her 
grandson is an engraver ; and should the old lady live to see his skill 
displayed in the illustration of the Gospel, she will doubtless put him 
down in the Calendar, with St. Mark and St. John, and establish him 
with her other new Saint, in a partnership of inspiration. 


2. VIRGIL DELPHINI. 
Hie gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, &c. Bu. Ec. x. 42. 


Wnuar fountains and fields of reminiscences open upon me, at the 
magic of that familiar name! “ Virgil!” Not the glowing bosom of 
AEneas, as he descended to meet his father and friends in the Elysian 
fields, was filled with warmer emotions than was mine, when I began 
the study of thy divine pages ; and not the eloquent welcome, the touch- 
ing ‘‘ Venisti tandem!” of Anchises, in embracing his son, sounded 
more delightful in his ears, than did thy “‘ Arma virumque cano,” thy 
initiatory line, to me. Not that I hailed the poet, and rejoiced to be- 
come acquainted with and love him. No. It was because I was 
now almost a collegian ; because the beginning of the book was the 
donning of the manly gown, the “toga virilis,’ of an academician, 
and introduced me to the highest class and the highest honors. 

I used to read over the title page, and wonder at its inscrutable 
mysteries. ‘ Illustravit,” it told me, “‘ Carolus Ruaus, Soc. Jesu.” 
But who, or what Mr. “ Soc. Jesu.” was, to me, for years remained a 
puzzle. I did guess at the Latin to fill the abbreviation—and guessed 
rightly ; but what pretensions Charles Rue had to companionship with 
Jesus, I could not imagine. That remained a mystery to me, until I 
learned the arrogance of the followers of Loyola in assuming the 
name of “ the Society of Jesus ;” and that spirit of ambition, which, 
as it bore the Jesuits aloft to all high achievements, placed them on 
the pinnacle of classic literature, and inscribed their names as worthy 
companions with the most renowned authors on the title pages of their 
own productions, 

There was another cabalistic phrase; ‘‘ Ad usum serenissimi Del- 
phini ;” which I translated “ for the use of a gentle dolphin,” amazed 
at the wild caprice of “‘ Carolus Rucus, Soc. Jesu.” in making so odd 
a dedication as this to a fish. Probably there is not one boy out of 
ten, of those educated in country academies, who learn sooner than I 
did, the correct meaning of the first page of their books. It was long 
before I could believe that it was not a fish, but his most serene high- 
ness, the Dauphin of France, that was aimed at in the mystic sentence. 

I was fifteen years old when I began to read the Aineid ; my brother 
David, who commenced it at the same time, was two years younger. 
Our daily allowance was at first ten lines. But we soon laughed at 
that small matter, and, with a vaulting ambition, and a sweeping haste, 
which almost dizzied our teacher, we pressed forward to twenty, fifty, 
a hundred, and five hundred lines per diem. Such a steeple-chase 
through hexameters has been seldom run. Had the unhappy wanderer 
of whom we read, “ multum ille et terris jactatus, et alto,’ traveled 


from Troy to Italy, as we did from ‘“‘ Arma virumque” to “ indignata 
sub umbras,” his adventures by the way would have been forever unsung. 
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Death cut our rival rapidity short; for ere we had triumphed over 
the Georgics, my brother fell before the great destroyer, and the grave 
closed upon hopes as bright and well-founded as ever charmed a 
parent’s anxiety into joy, or sprang from undoubted merit. I cannot 
look without sadness, nor without tears, upon the penciled records of 
our joint progress through the book, and the unmarked leaves which 
in sorrow I read after his death. His Virgil is the one I have kept; 
and it is a precious volume to me. My own I have lost. 

He died away from home. I heard of his sickness. I heard pre- 
dictions of his death. But I was resolved that he should live. J 
said he should not die! I took this Virgil, in which, at the com- 
mencement of the book that he was reading when he left home, he 
had written “ Began Sept. 17,” and, in the vain hope that I could 
bind him to life, I turned to the end of the book, and wrote “ Finished 
October —.” Alas! how slight, how weaker than flax before the 
flame, are the cords of love, when used as the fetters of death. He 
died October 20. ‘‘ Semel omnibus calcanda via lethi,” the sentence 
has passed upon all; and, though he has gone before me, I shall, ere 
long, join him in an endless brotherhood. 

I used occasionally to try the “ sortes Virgiliane,” opening the book 
at random, and reading the first line that met my eye, as an oracle or 
indication of my future fortune. Wiser men than I have attached 
some credit to this silly practice. ‘The answers were sometimes singu- 
lar; and, on one occasion, I almost fancied that the spirit of my dead 
brother guided my hand; I was thinking of him, and inquiring of 
myself when and where we should probably next meet, when I opened 
the book and read “ Hunc tu olim celo, spoliis Orientis onustum, 
accipies secura:” It seemed to me a revelation. 

That death made a deeper impression upon me than any former or 
subsequent bent of my life. Future reading of the Classics continu- 
ally reminded me of him who used to be the companion of my studious 
toil and the sharer of my studious delights; but no passage, in the 
whole circle of Latin literature, appealed so strongly to my feelings as 
this from Catullus :-— 

Tu, mea, tu moriens, fregisti commoda, frater ; 
Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus ; 
Omnia tecum una perierunt guadia nostra, 
Que tuus in vitA dulcis alebat amor : 
Quojus ego interitu tota de mente fugari 
Heec studia, atque omnes delicias animi ;"’ 
which I can but poorly translate, ‘‘ Brother, in dying, thou has robbed 
me of enjoyment; our house has fallen with thee ; with thee, have 
perished all our joys that were nurtured by thy love; thy death has 
driven from my mind all love of study, all intellectual delight.” 


3. GRECA MINORA. 
Apyere, Zixerixou, tw wevbeog, Apyers, Moicou : 


“ Brain, Muses of Sicily, the mournful song,” over the fallen glories 
of Dalzel’s ‘‘ Minora;” fallen before the angel of Mother Cantab, and 
supplanted by the interloping “ Reader” of Jacobs. Let me, how- 
ever, dry up my tears with the fire of indignation, while I recount the 
history of that venerable volume, whose thumb-worn and tattered pages 
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attest the active industry with which I pored over them when I was 
young in Greek and in years. If ever I became enamored of this in- 
comparable language, it was because of the magic charms thrown 
around it in this little volume of extracts; and the debt of gratitude 
should be willingly acknowledged. 

I was first captivated by hearing a declamation from it, of one of 
the dialogues of Lucian, whose sonorous and bassoon-like fullness of 
tones went through my ear straight into my heart. ‘ Hoiah de kai 
ellali para ton ploun,” said the seemingly angry speaker, “‘ tone epiba- 
tone tone apantone, katagelone, kai episkopetone, kai monos adone, 
oimazentone ekeinone ?” I was ravished! 

But when I really began to study the book, my passion found full 
gratification. From the melancholy song of the roasting cockles, 
whose memory is preserved by Asop, to the “ flebilis Elegeia” of 
Tyrtwus at the end of the volume, every page and line are hallowed 
in my memory. 

That the labor of extracting from the husks of a dead and unknown 
tongue the kernel] of wit or instruction which they enveloped, was at 
first severe, is attested by the penned and penciled interlineated trans- 
lations, grammatical notes, &c. &c. with which the early pages are 
blackened. ‘The whiteness of succeeding portions proves—what !— 
the combined efficacy of pedagogical reproof, and a somewhat increased 
knowledge of the language ; especially the former. 

Ilow distinctly I remember the pedagogue who guided me through 
the mazes of deélension and conjugation! I considered him one of the 
wittiest fellows in Christendom when, in reading the jokes of Hierocles, 
he translated oywiseorrzog an Irishman, or a Sophomore ; and one of the 
cleverest, when he used to pass me by with his cowhide and exhaust 
his ire and skill on other boys’ shoulders. He was a tremendous dis- 
ciplinarian ; but in Marblehead (I was there at the time) it was im- 
possible for any but a despot to rule a school; for such a turbulent 
set of fellows as the scholars in that place I never knew. One of them 
drew a dirk on Master B. for punishing his brother, and would have 
stabbed him, had the teacher not seized him by the throat and floored 
him so violently as to stan him. 

I find by a memorandum slipped in among the extracts from Anacreon, 
that the tender stanzas of that poet, or some other melting cause, had 
about that time made me amazingly sentimental. ‘There were two 
rooms in the Academy appropriated, the one to males, the other to 
females. In the female room there were several Greek scholars to 
whom I was in the habit of rendering such aid as I could in transla- 
tion, &c. and whose blue and black eyes had probably done more 
than Anacreon to make me silly and sentimental. I must not allow 
my old friend, the book, to betray my old friends, the girls—reminis- 
cences of this sort are dangerous. 

The “ Tabula Cebetis’”—or the allegorical painting of Cebes, and its 
most marvelous counterpart—the engraving which professed to explain 
all the difficulties of the text, were standing wonders to us tyros ; and 
we were wont to pore over the one and stare at the other, as incapable 
of detecting the author’s hidden moral and meaning, as of deciphering 
the intention of the engraver. There was wall within wall in the 
picture, and enclosures both empty and crowded, and ugly figures of 
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the virtues, and less ugly ones of the vices, and a variety of other 
things, which, alas! I cannot name, for they are so scratched and 
blotted now, that the most patient decipherer of hieroglyphics would 
fail to trace them out. The boyish spirit of frolic and fun, which dis- 
played itself thus glaringly in Minora, has flown away forever; and I 
must lament, in the language of one of the Greek poet:, that while 
Spring revisits the face of the earth, the spring-time of life never 
returns. 


* Ah, when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ?” 


One of the jokes of Palaphetus, at which I was then ready to laugh 
very heartily, found a fair parallel in the fate of one of my school-fel- 
lows. ‘‘ The son of a simple fellow,” says the Greek moralist, ‘‘ came 
to his father for liberty to go in swimming,—but the old man replied, 
‘Learn to swim first, and then you may.’”’ My class-mate, wishing to 
join the general sport of the school, on a field of ice near the Acad- 
emy, requested his father to give him a pair of skates; but being 
economical as well as timidly cautious, the parent told his child that 
when he could skate, then his request should be granted. 

I think that the world of light wit must be nearly exhausted ; for 
the same jokes, which set gray-haire 4 antiquity laughing, are current 
as new even now, after a thousand repetitions; and there is scarcely 
a Witticism in circulation which cannot boast of an origin more remote 
than that of any of the Welsh nobility. 


4. SHAKSPEARE, 


The Dramatic Works of, in 10 vols. calf extra. 


A cerrain Physician says that every man has his insane points—is 
mad at some times and on some subjects. It may be so. If I ever 
had a mania, it was a bibliomania, a book insanity. Nothing but 
books ever tempted me irresistibly from the path of economy which 
my circumstances marked out for me—but they often did, most griev- 
ously. Let my purse be ever so consumptive, so lean, dyspeptic and 
constipated ; let my recollections be ever so distinct of my father’s 
habitual frown upon a heavy bill; or let my sense of duty try ever so 
hard at my heel, to draw me away from the fascination ; the charms of 
fair type, and snowy paper, and rich binding, when attached toa 
favorite author, were too mighty for them all; and, if cash failed, I 
resorted to credit. Like Sheridan’s household arrangements, my 
passion for books went on in a course of gratification, by clock work ; 
it was all ‘ ¢ick—tick ;” though sometimes my good father was so 
moved by it, as to almost carry the parallel too far, by striking. 

My Shakspeare reminds me of those olden times; for it was one 
of those crazy purchases, made when Bookseller Strong had far more 
faith than I had, in my future ability to pay. I respect such men, 
when they do not charge more than a hundred per cent. profit ; they 
shall receive at my hands a due return for their favors. 

Perhaps I could not have been guilty of a more excusable piece of 
extravagance, than the purchase of the Great Magician’s productions. 
Since my trembling anticipations of pay-day, and my fear of paternal 
displeasure at my prodigality, passed away, I have never regretted this 
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investment of my money. I have many good friends to whom I would 
not say this; because they would be shocked at the idea of my taking 
delight in the perusal of Shakspeare, or any other dramatist. Such 
individuals, I treat precisely as St. Paul did the tender consciences of 
his brethren in refraining “‘ from meat offered to idols.”” They have no 
conception of the possibility of reading a play without moral corrup- 
tion ; nor of so regulating scenic exhibitions, as to make them foun- 
tains of public improvement. They see nothing to admire in that 
genius, which could fathom the profoundest depths, and survey the 
darkest and most secret recesses of the human heart; which went 
forth and conquered to itself the whole universe of human nature, 
with its thousand passions, emotions, impulses, motives, and crossing 
and conflicting principles ; which, after thus mastering all that is, burst 
away from the narrow world of actual existence, and winged its flight 
into the illimitable space of possibility, the wide regions of imagina- 
tion, and, with creative power, arranged the chaotic materials into 
shapes of natural truth and beauty, and gave to them all “a local hab- 
itation and aname.” ‘They see nothing right or proper, in dwelling 
on the works of such an one with delight ; they look down upon that 
intellectual refinement, which has capacity for such things, with much 
the same contempt as that felt by the Goths and Vandals and Huns, 
who broke from the rude fastnesses of their northern barbarism, like 
an avalanche, upon the cultivated fields, and opulent cities, and pol- 
ished inhabitants, of the eastern empire, sweeping away civilization, 
letters, and all the elegant and peaceful arts. However, it is some- 
what late in the day, to defend or eulogize Shakspeare. 

** Pray Mr. ,’ said a very handsome and a very stylish young lady 
in P , at one of those most intolerable bores—a large party, ‘‘ Pray 
Mr. , tell me who is the author of Shakspeare? Lord Byron?” 
I looked at her one moment, just to satisfy myself of her being serious, 
and to settle the affair of a lie with my conscience, and then replied, 
** Yes, miss.” Had a certain critic that I know of been in my shoes, 
he would probably have told her her mistake. But I could not be so 
savage ; I dared not let the light of mortification in upon her igno- 
rance. I thought 











‘“¢ Where ignorance is bliss, 

’T is folly to be wise,”’ 
or make wise ; and I hope that the recording angel, who made a mem- 
orandum of that falsehood, treated it with as much forbearance as he 
did the oath of my uncle Toby. 

Reading Garrick’s little farce, ‘ High life below stairs,” not long 
after, 1 had a great mind to send in to Miss D , the penciled 
“ Shikspur! Shikspur! Who wrote Shikspur? Why Ben Johnson, 
to be sure!” of Lady Bet. But consistency forbade the act. 

Immediately after I became owner (no, holder) of these splendid ten 
volumes, our Professor of Belles Lettres requested the members of my 
class to hand in Dissertations on the character and writings of Shak- 
speare. I laughed then, and have laughed since, at the absurdity of 
the proceeding on his part; for out of fifty, to whom the task was 
given, not one dozen had ever read a single play of the great dramatist ; 
and not one half of them knew any thing about him, except his name. 
Many of them were full of religious prejudice against him and his 
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works, and set about their unwelcome business as reluctantly, almost, 
as they would have committed theft. ‘Thus between those who had 
no straw to make their bricks withal, and those who regarded the 
matter as profane, the class was sure to make rather ridiculous work. 
It is in vain for me to attempt a description of the result of our two 
weeks’ preparation. It is enough to say, that very few had spread their 
ideas over a whole sheet of paper: a still smaller number showed any 
mastery of their subject ; and, by a majority, poor Will was sadly be- 
labored and abused. For my own part, I endeavored to give him his 
due, so far as a boy of nineteen, recently familiar with the subject, and 
on half a dozen sheets, could do so. ‘“ It is, however, borne in upon 
my mind,” as Jeanie Deans says, that I did not make many proselytes, 
and that the “‘ Swan of Avon” owes me a very slight debt of gratitude. 
His title to immortality, fortunately, did not depend on my defence. 
His cause has been tried before the world for a jury, and verdict ren- 
dered in his favor. When the day comes in which the judgement 
shall be reversed by the same high court, the trumpet of fame shall 
have forgotten its notes, and the voice of praise be silenced forever. 


TORQUEMADA: 


A TALE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
Translated from the French. 


Lorsque |’ on a dans cette guerre 
A Burgos charmé sa Dona, 
Pendu son moine a Celada, 
On arrive 4 Torquemada, 
Ou !’ on couche par terre. 
Song of the French Dragoons. 

*“* Sir,” replied the General, who had just dined, “I see no need 
whatever of supplies.” 

** But, General, the men and horses—” 

“I have been in the army these twenty years, sir, and I have never 
yet made myself uneasy, either about horses or men. Besides, I do n’t 
like insinuations.” 

The point was given up, and we again took up our line of march at 
eleven o’clock at night. Our Colonel had talked of supplies, because 
he wanted to go to bed. He passed an uncomfortable night. The 
Guerrillas were in ambush on the road. We had hardly proceeded 
three miles, when the firing commenced. From amid the bushes, 
from the bottom of the ravines, and from the clefts in the rocks which 
skirted the road-side, the balls whistled round us to our hearts’ con- 
tent. Ever and anon, we saw through the murky darkness, a distant 
flash, and, before the report reached us, a man fell in the ranks. 
Thirty or forty were thus left inthe road. This tiresome serenade did 
not cease till day-break. Overcome by fatigue, I had fallen asleep 
upon my horse, when I was suddenly aroused by loud shouts and 
bursts of laughter. 

‘Hurrah! Bravo! Magnificent scene !” 

“‘ The priest is defunct, and the town in mourning !” 
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“‘ Look, camarade, look |” 

This last exclamation was addressed to a dragoon, who sat with his 
body bent forward on the horse’s neck—his feet firm in the stirrups, 
and a handful of the mane in his grasp. The dragoon made no 
reply ; he was a corpse. 

The soldiers continued to clap their hands, and to shout, ‘“‘ The 
priest is defunct, and the town in mourning.” 

I stared around, and thought I was dreaming. Before us, relieved 
against the blue and crimson border of the horizon, rose a black, 
irregular mass, like the half-burnt shells of a huge train of fire-works. 
It was Torquemada ; “a beautiful little town,” according to the Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ; but Lasalle’s division had passed that way. 

** Land of wo!” said an old quarter-master, repeating what he had 
before learned at Burgos: ‘‘ The place has already been burnt seven 
times ; this makes the eighth. ‘That ’s why they call it Torquemada, 
the burnt tower. It is the home of all the Inquisitors; I fancy the 
inhabitants are not very complaisant.” 

In the mean time, we approached the town. Near the bridge, some 
broken palisades, the scattered and rusty remains of fire-arms, and a 
few naked and putrifying carcasses, proved that the Spaniards had 
defended the pass. Now, one would have thought peace had been 
declared. Profound silence reigned throughout the town. At the 
sound of our drums and trumpets, no Spaniard appeared at his bal- 
cony to salute our triumphal entry with a musquet shot. There was 
no one in the streets nor in the public squares ; no one in those houses 
now without doors or windows; the whole population had emigrated. 

I have often remarked at the commencement of a campaign, the 
singular impression produced upon a regiment by the sight of the first 
dead bodies they meet ; a sudden silence through the ranks ; a kind 
of religious recuetllement. At this silent monition, even animals 
themselves seem to reflect ; the horse stops short, and neighs. But 
on the morrow, one becomes accustomed to the sight; and if a con- 
script take any notice of the corpses, which strew the way, it is only 
to curse them for having neither boots nor clothes, which he can carry 
away with him. But on entering a deserted and half-burnt town, one 
is always seized with a feeling of gloom and terror. The absence of 
all life—the utter solitude amid the streets of a city, and its multitude 
of buildings, is strange and solemn! The wonted silence of the tomb 
is less dismal than the echo of the horses’ hoofs along the deserted 
street-—amid this unnatural solitude. I prefer the groans of the 
wounded on the field of battle. Why? Were I a poet, I could tell the 
reason ! 

I entered by chance into a house, which I supposed to be uninhab- 
ited like the rest. High and low, not a piece of furniture left. The 
French had bivouacked in the hall, if I might judge from some inscrip- 
tions in charcoal on the walls, and by a painting of the Virgin, with 
black mustache, and a pipe in her mouth. On penetrating into a 
room on the ground floor, which doubtless served for a kitchen, as it 
had a chimney, the only thing which indicates a kitchen in Spain, 
what was my surprise to find two old men, and a boy about twelve 
years of age, cowering over the fire. At the sound of my sabre trail- 
ing along the tiled floor, the boy crossed himself as if he had seen the 
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devil, and ran to conceal himself behind a large oaken arm-chair, just 
beneath a picture of the Madonna. 

One of the men looked sternly at me, and, without rising or even 
taking off his hat, said : 

“Sir Officer, my name is Antonio Nunez. This is my brother, the 
old Alcaid of the town. ‘Too old and too infirm to follow his fellow- 
citizens, he has preferred to perish here in his own house. I have 
remained to take care of him, and this boy to wait upon us.” 

** Why did not the other inhabitants of the town remain likewise ?”’ 

**T know not—they love the mountains, when the nights are fair.” 
And a smile brightened the lank and yellow countenance of the 
sick man. 

At this moment a loud noise called me into the street, and I beheld 
in the public square, surrounded by a group of soldiers, a capuchin 
friar on horseback, swearing in good French, and damning Spain and 
Spaniards in terms anything but Catholic. ‘The monk’s hood dis- 
guised an aid-de-camp of General Milhaud. I conducted him to the 
Colonel, whom we found fast asleep upon a pallet of straw. After a 
few questions to the aid-de-camp, 

““'The devil take the devil!” cried he, ‘‘ they want us towards Pa- 
lencia. ‘To horse! Rapatier will remain here with twenty-five men 
to protect the estafettes.” 

Rapatier shrugged his shoulders; he was the old quarter-master, 
and had a strong dislike to burnt cities. 

** Land of wo!” repeated he, curling his gray mustache ; “there 
is not even water here to drink.” And he pointed to the dry and 
sandy bed of the Pisnegra, whose water, he said, had been sold to pay 
for the bridge. I showed him the house of the Alcaid, and hastened 
to join my regiment, which was already galloping on towards Palen- 
cia; and, guided by the sound of the cannonade, we moved on with 
greater speed than we had done the night before, under the sharp- 
shooting of the guerrillas. 

We arrived, however, too late; the affair was nearly over. ‘Towards 
the left, three regiments of Spanish Infantry, formed into squares, still 
held out. Fine troops were they—at a distance they might have been 
taken for our veteran guard. I thought the onset would be bloody. 
At length, they were driven back ; we followed with dreadful havoc to 
the extremity of the plain. There a wall, four feet high, with a deep 
ravine behind it, offered a barrier to the pursuers, and a shelter to the 
pursued. ‘They all disappeared, and left us astonished at our victory. 

One occurrence, however, amply redeemed, in my opinion, the 
tarnished glory of Spain. A young drummer, who could not run so 
fast as the rest, finding us close upon him with our sabres, stopped, 
and in order to save his life, swung his cap in the air, and shouted 
“* Viva Napoleon!” At this, an officer of the regiment of Cordova, 
(I can see him now) who was already astride the wall and out of 
danger, sprang back into the field, and passing his sword through the 
drummer’s body, shouted, ‘‘ muera el traidor !” (death to the traitor) 
and was instantly cut to pieces by our sabres. 

Such is the character of this people ; at times, a whole regiment is 
not worth a single man ; at times, a single man is worth a whole regi- 
ment. We had soon after another opportunity of witnessing the 
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moral courage and contempt of death, which a Spaniard can exhibit, 
when acting alone and for himself. 

When we returned to Torquemada, Rapatier was no longer there. 
The Colonel, supposing he had gone with his twenty-five dragoons, to 
escort some convoy, retired to bed. I went into the chamber of the 
old Alcaid. 

‘* Where are our dragoons ?” 

‘‘ Far away, all together,” replied Nunez, with an emphatic tone. 
And then, as if to avoid all farther questions, he hastened to pass the 
usual Spanish compliment : ‘‘ The whole house is at your disposal,— 
but there is nothing in it.” 

Luckily, French soldiers are endowed with a marvelous instinct for 
finding something in houses when there is nothing. ‘They had already 
spread like a swarm of ants into every corner of the town, exploring 
cellars and garrets, and ferreting out the most secret nooks. From 
the kitchen where I was, I could see them in the garden, marching 
round and round, and sounding the earth with the rods of their car- 
bines. Suddenly, one of them paused near the window, in a corner 
where the earth had been lately dug up, and shouted : 

‘“* A treasure! a treasure! J found it—ZJZ found it !” 

The rest immediately gathered round, and, forming a semicircle, 
began to throw up the earth with spades. Soon, one of the digzers 
met with an obstacle; all sprang forward at once, and the foremost 
grasped a cold, lifeless hand; then an arm appeared; then a head; 
then a whole dragoon ; two—three—four—the entire detachment. 
They were, indeed, all together ; the Spaniard had told the truth; all, 
all with their throats cut. 

I cannot describe the astonishment—the rage of the soldiers. I 
examined the countenances of our hosts. Nunez was smoking a 
cigar, and gazed upon the scene with all the indifference of a grave- 
digger eating his breakfast. ‘The boy was stirring up the fire, and, 
upon the stone bench, the tawny Alcaid, wrapped in his brown cloak, 
motionless and stern, looked like an ancient statue, bronzed with 
smoke. 

In an instant, the house was filled with dragoons, and resounded 
with imprecations and menaces. Had it not been for my entreaties, 
the Alcaid, his brother, and the little boy would have been buried 
alive in the place from which the dead soldiery had just been taken. 
All my efforts were hardly sufficient to restrain them until the Colonel 
was awakened. There in the kitchen itself, and in sight of the heap 
of dead bodies, the Spaniards were arraigned before a kind of extem- 
poraneous court-martial. 

“Who murdered these dragoons ?” 

The Alcaid deigned no reply. 

“* Who murdered these dragoons ?” 

The boy was silent. 

“Were I to take my oath that I did not do it, you would not believe 
me ;”’ said Nunez calmly ;—“ it was I.” 

“ Thou alone?” 

“Yes. The French found brandy and became intoxicated, and I 
cut their throats. Last night, this child saw them all asleep up stairs ; 
and this morning he helped me to bury them. But whilst with this 
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knife,” (and here he drew forth an enormous navaja, two feet in 
length,) ‘‘ 1 avenged my country, Perico was here with my brother. 
If a crime has been committed, I alone am guilty.” 

“* Hombre!” cried the old Alcaid sternly ; “‘ it was by my command 
the deed was done!” ‘Then making an effort to rise, he continued ; 
“Put us both to death; and let every true Spaniard follow our ex- 
ample !” 

* Alcaid,” said the Colonel, yawning, ‘‘ you shall be hung, both 
you and your brother.” 

“So I thought,” replied Nunez. 

A little beyond Torquemada, on the road to Valladolid, stands a 
large cross, surrounded by a grove of trees; this spot was chosen as 
the place of execution. Attended by an escort of fifty men, the 
Alcaid marched forward with a proud air, and a firm step, notwith- 
standing the pain of his gouty foot. Nunez supported him, and Per- 
ico, faithful even to death, followed his masters, bearing the ladder 
and cords. When the procession reached the foot of the cross, the 
Alcaid fell upon his knees. Whilst he was engaged in prayer, Nunez 
approached Captain Davin, who was charged with the direction of the 
execution. 

“It is my elder brother; the Alcaid of this town; by this double 
title, 1 owe him respect and honor until death. Forbid, I beseech 
you, that any one of your men should Jay hands upon Don José 
Nunez de Quintana.” 

‘“* Arrange matters as you please,” said the captain ; “ but be quick ; 
[ dont like such expeditions.” 

Nunez embraced his brother, and then — hung him. 

But how Nunez was to be hung was another question. Not one of 
those soldiers, but a quarter of an hour before, so furious, would per- 
form the part of an executioner. 

“That is not my trade.” 

*« T never was a hangman.” 

** Only shoot him, and it’s all very well.” 

During this discussion, Nunez stood waiting at the top of the ladder, 
and not understanding the scruples of the soldiery, he cried out, ‘‘ You 
need not fear ;” and passing the rope round his neck, he called Perico, 
who mounted the ladder, and launched him, as the saying is, into 
eternity. 

There were brave soldiers there, but not a single gendarme. Sadly 
and silently we returned to Torquemada, and Perico followed, bearing 
the ladder. 

“* Why fatigue yourself so?” said I to him; “ leave that ladder.” 

The boy looked at me, placed the ladder against a tree, and began 
to ascend. 

‘“* Well, what are you doing now? There is no one else to be hung.” 

“IT thought my turn had come,” replied he, tranquilly. 

‘** No, my little friend ; we do not wish to hang you.” 

“* As God pleases !” 

And he returned td Torquemada with us. He saw us replace in 
their grave, the poor old Rapatier and his twenty-five comrades. 

The next morning he was gone ; he had fled, taking with him the 
knife of Nunez. 
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MipsuMMER now 0’er all the land bore sway ; 
The merry farmers toiled among the hay ; 

Till a dark cloud heaven’s canopy o’erspread, 
And from the rain all to their coverts fled. 

The ice-punch lover to the tavern flies ; 

The lazy tippler to the grogshop hies ; 

Paddy with fish-pole seeks the mill-pond shores, 
‘¢ Becase it rains too hard to work out-doors ;”’ 
The industrious farmer in-door work pursues, 
Or reads a useful book, or cons the news. 


Two youthful swains, with taste for learning fired, 
With slates and pencils to the barn retired, 
Resolved to spend their precious time by rule, 
And keep by practice what they gained at school. 
Upon the soft, sweet-scented, new-mown hay, 
They sat incumbent, or reclining lay. 

Their pencils moved with love-directed art, 

And marked their slates with dictates of the heart 


JAMES. 
While genial rain falls pattering on the roof, 
And we from care and labor are aloof, 
To love and friendship sacred be our time, 
And tried our talents at alternate rhyme. 
A turkey I against a goose will stake, 
That of the two the better verse I ‘ll make ; 
And when the experiment is fairly tried, 
Which best succeeds the parson shall decide. 


JOHN. 
| with your challenge heartily will close, 
Nor fear to be outdone in verse or prose. 
To fix the game, the bet and umpire 's thine ; 
To announce the theme for friendly contest mine 
We both are lovers ; let us each rehearse 
His mistress’ charms in simple, pastoral verse. 
You shall begin in your loved Sarah's praise, 
While I to lovely Mary tune my lays. 


JAMES. 
Nature, my Sarah’s beauteous cheeks to adorn, 
Has stolen blushes from the rising morn ; 
‘The stars less brilliant sparkle in the skies, 
Shorn of their brightness to illume her eyes ; 
Her lips outvie the ruddy damask rose ; 
Those opening lips the richest pearls disclose ; 
The healthful sweets, her balmy breath exhales, 
Add tenfold fragrance to the spicy gales. 


JOHN. 

To paint my Mary’s beauties would require 
Pope’s tuneful melody with Milton’s fire, 
Genius of Shakspeare, Shenstone’s lovesick lay, 
Waller’s smooth warbling, sprightliness of Gay 
None of these powers, alas! to me belong— 
Vain are all efforts in descriptive song 

To show her image vividly impressed, 

As in a mirror, in my faithful breast. 


JAMES. 
But what are all the charms of form or face 
To mental purity and mental grace ? 
In Sarah, virtue, piety divine, 
Rule in the heart, and through the features shine 
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From zealot’s fire and lukewarm languor free, 
She lives religion in humility. 

To sacred duty all her actions tend— 

The rich one’s pattern, and the poor one’s friend. 


JOHN. 

Such, too, is Mary—in her soul conspire 

Not earthquake, rushing wind and flaming fire ; 
But she has made the better, holier choice 

Of reason’s and religion’s still, small voice. 

This whispers her temptation’s wiles to shun ; 
With modest step the Christian race to run ; 
And, while to earth all due respect is given, 

To place her last, her brightest hopes in Heaven. 


JAMES. 
What, like a lovely virgin, can disarm 
Bad habits of their deadly power to charm ? 
Erewhile tobacco, with a hankering rude 
And taste depraved, I snuffed and smoked and cheweé ; 
Till Sarah with a serious look exclaimed, 
“ Indians, to use it, ought to be ashamed.”’ 
One gentle hint from Sarah was enough— 
Away I threw cigars, pipes, pigtail, snuff. 


JOHN. 
Old Deacon Clod, our church’s tottering prop, 
You know, takes now and then an ardent drop, 
To raise his spirits high o’er flesh and sense, 
And wet his eyes with tears of penitence. 
With him I labored and with him I drank, 
Till Mary rallied me in language frank. 
Now I no more the poisonous mixture stir, 
And temperance is my goddess, next to her. 


JAMES. 
Sarah and I, with an invention quick, 
Played the New-Yorkers a keen Yankee trick. 
A lot of hats and bonnets she had made, 
With bright New-England straw of finest braid ; 
With them to Gotham city I repaired, 
Called them “ new English ;’ belles and dandies stared ; 
With eager haste to purchase them they strive, 
At fifteen dollars, which are dear at five. 


JOHN. 
irewhile my Mary made a fine rich cheese, 
W hose flavor could the daintiest palate please ; 
To emporium, which they “literary” call, 
I carried it to grace a festal hall ; 
With one from Britain’s island side by side 
‘T was placed—by British and by Yankees tried, 
Not knowing whence it came—old John Bull's dairy 
Obtained that credit, which was due to Mazy. 


* ~ * * * * * 


‘Their Eclogue finished to their own content, 
With eager haste they to the parson went. 
The parson read it o’er and o’er, and smiled, 
And thus addressed the swains in accents mild 
“ Between the two I cannot make a choice ; 
Both parts are good, both very good, for boys. 
When all are ready, I shall happy be 

To tie the nuptial knot and — take my fee. 
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THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 
An Excursion from Cincinnati, Ohio, to the White Sulphur Springs in Virginia. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

In company with a very dear invalid friend from Louisiana, I started, 
July 10th, for the White Sulphur Springs in Virginia. As this is the 
Saraioga of the South, and, next to that resort, the most frequented and 
fashionable watering place in the United States, I would hope that a 
brief account of my trip would not be unacceptable to your readers. 


The first stage of the journey is about one hundred and fifty miles 
on the Ohio, to the mouth of the Guyandotte, a small stream, which 
enters the Ohio from the Virginia side, after a course of no great 
length. ‘This we accomplished in the steam-boat Guyandotte, with a 
company of the customary assortment of Ohio passengers. The 
western country, taken together, is the most romantic region I have 
seen. Its fertile soil, its charming configuration, its graceful hills 
and sheltered vallies, its bright verdure, its earth and sky, promise fer- 
tility of romance and song in its inhabitants. But after uncommon 
chances for observation on the great rivers of the west, I think I can 
pronounce, that the people, at least the people who travel in steam- 
boats, are not imbued in the least either with romanticity or poetry by 
the air they breathe, or the vision of their beautiful country. 

Eternal cards, eternal politics, eternal gossip touching pecuniary 
speculations, “and eternal narratives of courtships and marriages, on 
the principle of speculation, constitute the burden of all the conversa- 
tions. The steam-boat travelers have as little ideality, or love. of 
sacred song, or any other aptitude, save that of money making, and 
the discussion of the last novel, and the provincial western theatres, 
as the most entirely matter-of-fact being could desire. But the charm- 
ing shores of the beautiful river, in their swelling hills and their 
rich verdure, still opened before us a volume, the contemplation of 
which can never tire. ‘The delicious reverie inspired by seeing these 
fresh landscapes, and these mild summer clouds glide by us, as we 
mount from point to point, yields a calm and soothing series of sensa- 
tions, that always do me good, “ like a medicine.” 

From the landing at Guyandotte, to the White Sulphur Springs, is, 
as far as my memory serves me, (for I kept no other record,) about one 
hundred and eighty miles. In the whole distance, we pass but four 
collections of dwellings worthy to be called villages. The village at 
the landing, though in a very rich alluvion, is one of the most incon- 
siderable on the Ohio. The next village, Barboursville, the county 
town of the county, though with the customary appendages of a town, 
is as inconsiderable as Guyandotte. But in this wild and unsettled 
region, one is surprised to find an excellent road, so well graded, so 
smooth and safe, that we galloped up and down the hills during the 
greater part of the night, with teams of horses by no means well 
broken, at full speed, and without apprehension, though our course 
lay over two considerable mountains, separating the waters of the 
Guyandotte from those of the Kenhawa. 

Having descended the second mountain, we enter the valley of the 
Kenhawa. Of all the tributaries of the Ohio, I consider this decid- 
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edly one of the most beautiful. It rolls a broad, uniform, calm, and 
majestic current by clean shores, through a wide and most fertile allu- 
vion, and between two mountains that present an aspect of most 
delicious verdure and coolness, opening, like the vast covers of a port- 
folio, a volume of charming landscapes, on which the eye dwells with 
unsatiated satisfaction. 

Charlestown, on the eastern bank of the Kenhawa, is a neat and 
considerable village, sixty miles, if my memory serves me, above the 
mouth of the river. Every one knows, that it is the most considerable 
saline inthe Mississippi Valley, furnishing, in common years, I believe, 
more than a million bushels of salt. ‘The manufacture is of the sim- 
plest and coarsest process. ‘Troughs, hollowed from the trunks of 
huge trees, are the chief vessels. ‘The water is found directly along 
the margin of the river, and is obtained through perforations, made by 
boring from three to four hundred feet in depth. It is raised into vats 
by pumps worked by horse and steam power, and is thence distributed 
into evaporatories, where it is evaporated by furnaces, heated by coal, 
dug from the mountains, which rise on either hand at no great dis- 
tance from the river. 

The manufactories are seen at short intervals on either shore of 
the river, for ten miles above Charlestown. ‘The very air, for this dis- 
tance, is blackened, and rendered unpleasant to the lungs and the 
senses, by the fumes of decomposed salt and burning pit coal. I 
have not before observed anthracite coal in the western country. But 
this coal, to my eye, seemed of that class. 

During this distance, the stage-road is directly along the banks of 
the Kenhawa, through a level, fertile alluvion, showing, beside its salt- 
works, as fine fields of corn and grass as will any where be seen. 
You may possibly have read of the mansion of Nimrod Buckskin, 
Esq. situated in this delightful valley. My friend and myself looked 
out with the solicitude of gold-seekers for his residence. The nearest 
resemblance to it we could find, was in Ruffner’s stage establishment— 
a fine brick house, embowered in trees and grape-vines, with a noble 
apiary, about a mile south of the village of Charlestown. We regretted 
to see the family mansion of the worthy old Cohoe desecrated to the 
uses of a hotel. The fields of this western man of Uz we could not 
discover nearer than four or five miles from the mansion. But there 
were there, I should suppose, more than a thousand acres of the finest 
corn and grass, I have any where seen, in one continued enclo- 
sure. In regard to the wood, the school-house and church, identified 
with the loves and marriage of Nimrod Buckskin, jun. and his fair 
Yankee Kate, I am compelled to say that there is hiatus in Mss. 
valde deflendus, the said objects being no where to be descried, by 
the search of our keenest optics, of a fashion to furnish any adequate 
vraisemblance to those we expected to find. 

The stage route, after conducting us through this rich and well 
inhabited valley, generally about three miles in width, begins to ascend 
a more precipitous region, the Kenhawa here dashing along over a 
rocky bed, and still rolling beneath the road. Some twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight miles above Charlestown, we reach the Falls of the Ken- 
hawa—one of those charmingly romantic spots, which fill the eye and 
the heart, and which instantly engrave so deep an impression upon 
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the memory, as can never be erased. ‘This quiet vale, of perhaps four 
miles in circumference, is a basin, in the midst of mountains, that 
enclose it on every side save that through which the Kenhawa winds 
its way ; and there, a peak of imposing elevation seems to be moving 
down by some power of machinery, to fill the chasm in that direction. 
The tavern is kept by a good-natured chunk of a man, who, like 
Sancho, casts a shadow of nearly the same altitude, when lying down, 
as when standing erect. He was obliging almost to annoyance and 
officiousness, as, | may remark in passing, are all the landlords on 
these new routes, where passing has recently been let in upon the sol- 
itudes, like light in ancient fable upon the tenants of the lower regions. 

The falls are created by a flat ledge of great extent, over one ex- 
tremity of which the river tumbles in an irregular cascade, I should 
judge, about fifty feet in perpendicular descent. From the white foam 
of the abyss, ascends a constant cloud of mist. Some mills are driven 
by the water-power of the falls, and an indefinite number more might 
be established. In high stages of the river, steam navigation is com- 
plete from this point to the Ohio; and no place, that I have seen, pre- 
sents more manufacturing facilities. In the crevices of the vast flat 
rock, that forms this singular dam of the river, I gathered eleven vari- 
eties of flowers, some of them of exquisite beauty. On the shore near 
our tavern, was a little island in the lake above the falls, rendered 
difficult of access by ravines. It was covered with the shrub, which 
fringes the New-England rivers, called button-wood, whose delightfully 
fragrant flowers, perfumed the atmosphere. ‘The red-winged black- 
birds, instinctively inspired with a consciousness of security, have 
here reared their young by hundreds. How forcibly did all this 
remind me of the scenes and pursuits of my young days, when the 


vernal holiday sent us forth, in buoyant companies, to hunt the nests of 


these beautiful marauders upon the New-England corn-fields, built in 


clumps of these fragrant button-woods! <A deep, soothing hum of 


these falls inspires sleep at the house of our host, as though it were 
on the shores of the sea. 

I should not have forgotten, that in the the midst of the salines, on 
the road to these falls, is the famous burning spring. It rises in a 
plain, some forty paces from the river, in a small circular basin, where 
the muddy water continually boils up, as though urged by a strong 
fire below. A ‘shovel of coals applied just above the surface of this 
water, kindles a fire, in appearance like that which flashes on fat, 
while cooking. It is a copious escape of hydrogen gas, and burns on, 
until blown out. 

Above the falls, where we spent the second night of our excursion, 
the river, dammed up by this vast ledge, spreads into a beautiful lake. 
Above this lake, the Kenhawa, now clearly a mountain stream, forks 
into New river, and Gauley river. We cross the latter over a toll- 
bridge, where, to our astonishment, the great state of Virginia demands 
six and a quarter cents of each stage-passenger, beside the customary 
stage fare. Some of our passengers, full-blooded descendants of the 
old dominion, at first, most seditiously refused to pay the tithe. But 
we finally yielded to the strong arm of the law, and passed the bridge, 
our fellow-travelers ironically chanting the Negro eulogy—* Old Vir- 
ginia never tire.” 
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Above the falls we soon began to ascend the ranges of the Laurel 
mountains. New river rolled along at our feet, six or seven hundred 
feet perpendicularly below us, presenting a sublime chasm between 
mountains on either shore, here showing between them a bandeau 
marked off into alternate compartments of foamy whiteness, and there 
of deep cerulean, reaching the ear in the hollow murmur of the waters. 
Mountain eagles, looking down from their aerial elevations on the lone- 
ly stream below, are the only visible tenants of life in these mountain 
solitudes. 

Having wound along the brink of this chasm for some miles, the 
driver advertised us to stop, and look at the ‘‘ Hawk’s Nest.” We dis- 
mounted, and followed him a few paces, in a worn footpath, to the brink 
of the chasm. We found ourselves on a projecting parapet of the cliff, 
jutting out of it like a pulpit some fifteen or twenty feet over the stream, 
rolling in its deep bed below. The beholder imstinctively grasps the 
shrubs, as he looks down from the projecting eagle’s eyrie, suspended, 
as it were, in the air, eight hundred feet above the chasm beneath him. 
The river comes foaming along between the mountains, presenting 
scenery alike sublime, terrific and solitary. I question if any person 
could look down from this detached point in the air, upon the stream 
below, for any length of time, without being rendered giddy by the 
prospect. Whether awe-struck, or terror-struck, I say not ; but our fel- 
low travelers instinctively fell on their knees, when they looked over the 
point of rock upon the sublime spectacle of this stream threading its 
dark way along the chasm between the mountains at such a prodigious 
depth below. The traveler does not often see such a vision of terror 
and grandeur as this spectacle presents. 

From this point, forty or fifty miles, to Lewisburg, the whole distance 
is an ascent or descent of mountains. Mountaineers have fixed along 
this new route, allured by the passing; and are either taverners, or 
people who furnish them supplies. You are strongly reminded by the 
meanness of the corn, the hard gravely soil, and the sterility of the 
landscape, that you are at every step departing from the fertile West, 
the last traces of which are seen in the rich vale of the Kenhawa. 
This region, however, abundantly furnishes venison, rattle snakes, and 
a species of laurel, now in full blossom, and yielding the most beautiful 
clusters of flowers that are seen in the American forest. ‘The moun- 
tain taverners are moreover exceedingly hospitable and attentive, with 
a full measure of Yankee curiosity. 

Lewisburg, the county town of Alleghany county, is a considerable 
village, nine miles west of the White Sulphur Springs, a sort of metrop- 
olis of the stage contractors on the route. A few miles east of this 
place we pass the Greenbriar, a stream of the Kenhawa, whose allu- 
vial banks show a number of tolerably fertile farms. On all the route, 
from the falls of the Kenhawa to this place, though in the middle of 
July, we were struck with the surprising difference of temperature be- 
tween these elevated regions and the Ohio valley. ‘The morning of our 
travel from Lewisburg to the springs, it was even uncomfortably cold. 

The springs are situated in a narrow vale between the spurs of the 
Laurel mountains. They rise on the gentle acclivity of a knoll leaving 
a sloping area of a few acres, beautifully and tastefully shaded by the 
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noble native oaks. At the western extremity of this shaded level, a 
clear stream chases along its pebbly bed, into which the water of the 
White Sulphur Spring empties, supplying in its passage a suite of bath- 
ing rooms. ‘The arrangements for visiters consist of an eating-house, 
a house containing a ball-room, &c. and some offices on the southern 
extremity of the square, two sides of which are made by cottages, some 
of them reat and continuous ones, of brick, shaded by trees at the foot 
of the knoll. Others are frame cottages, painted white, and not a few 
are true west-country log-cabins of the rudest construction. ‘The 
whole, I should think, might number as high as fifty. ‘The furniture of 
these cottages is extremely simple, being two or three rude chairs and 
as many mattresses. Even the two larger buildings, occupied as an 
eating-room and ball-room, are plain, white frame buildings, no ways 
conspicuous, or ornamented. ‘The chief spring, or well, is covered 
with a lofty circular dome, or cupola, supported by plain columns, giv- 
ing it an air of simple majesty. The water rises in a sort of oblong 
curb, as transparent as air, and yields out a most offensive odor of sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas, which, in the air of the evening, I could plainly 
and disagreeably perceive in my cottage. It was at first extremely un- 
pleasant to my taste, though Mr. Wirt is said to have pronounced it 
** nutty, nectareous,” &c. It is supposed to be highly salutary in cutane- 
ous affections, rheumatism, dyspepsia, and similar complaints. It has 
a strong, sweetish, mineral taste, and appears wholly destitute of the 
pungency of carbonic acid gas. ‘The panaceum of the place, I sus- 
pect, after all, is the pure, cool mountain air, (I was never conscious of 
breathing a purer,) and the shaking of the long passage over the moun- 
tains necessary to reach it. Indeed, so cool was the temperature, 
that, at this season, so sultry in the lowlands, I felt it necessary to have 
a fire kindled in my room every night and morning of my stay. The 
visiters were chiefly from the South and South-west, the greatest num- 
ber Virginians, next Carolinians, and after them Louisianians. A 
great proportion seemed to be real invalids, though there was not want- 
ing the customary sprinkling of beaux, belles, huge sleeves, ultra caps, 
and fine lady gear. Among the ladies, I noticed two dressed in deep 
mourning, apparently indisposed to much communication with the oth- 
er visiters; but with forms of uncommon beauty, and countenances 
of great interest. 

The ball-room was lighted, and a band of music in attendance every 
evening. Some fashionable Washington stars, and a great number of 
members of Congress were already here, and Mr. Clay, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, General Jackson, and other famed personages, were expected. 
Precisely the same finery, fashion and pretension as at Saratoga, were 
seen on a smaller scale. 

The isolated cottages and the free and easy air of every thing in and 
about the rural establishment, the haughty and erect stateliness of the 
men, and the abject suppleness of the servants, all formed a strong con- 
trast, inexplicable in words, but instantly comprehended by the eye, be- 
tween the modes of the South and the North, as compared with my re- 
membrances of Saratoga. 

The eating was as simple and Spartan as would be enjoined by the 
most careful physician upon his dyspeptic patient ; and so keen was the 
appetite, stimulated by this mountain air, that, unless the guest had a 
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private servant, or a bribed one of the establishment, he was in a fair 
way to lose his meals. Price of board was eight dollars per week. 

I noticed some instances of rudeness in repelling the eagerness of 
visiters to inquire about the progress of the cholera in New-York, 
manifested by southern gentlemen reading papers and letters just re- 
ceived by the mail, which seemed to me to indicate a discourtesy, that 
I should hardly have expected from Virginians of the higher class. 
Some young gentlemen, too, with packs of hounds at their heels (one 
numbered fifty-two of those animals in his train,) furnished me a sort of 
clue to the pressure of the tariff upon Virginia. 

On the whole, if health alone were the object, I have seen no point 
in our country, which I would sooner recommend to an invalid, than 
the White Sulphur Springs. Of the Hot Sulphur, the Red Sulphur, 
and the Salt Sulphur Springs, all in this vicinity, and resorted to as oc- 
casional changes to diversify the scenery and the medical influence of 
these waters, I cannot speak, not having visited them. But each, as 
usual, had its vouchers, its list of cures, and its certificates of recom- 
mendation. Nor is it at all unlikely, that Fashion, in some of her 
vagary humors, may one day transfer the ascendant influence of the 
White Sulphur to some of these. 

At present, so great is the reputation of these waters, and so growing 
the annual resort to them, that we had it from unquestionable authori- 
ty, that the owner, Mr. Caldwell, had been offered two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars for the establishment. The number of visiters, when 
we arrived there, was nearly two hundred, and was constantly increas- 
ing. 

I was surprised, that fashion and ennui, and the listless indolence of 
a watering place had not yet suggested, to the Jadies and the beaux, 
promenades inthe glens and on the mountain sides, so rich in botan- 
ical and floral treasures. I shall long remember the pleasure I experi- 
enced in my lonely walks in these regions. In one of them, in a remote 
stroll in the woods, | came upon a deserted habitation, so lonely, so for- 
est and mountain-girt, that, when I entered it, and sat on a dilapidated 
chair on the once social hearth, my imagination almost startled me with 
the expectation of evoking the shades of the former tenants. A robin 
red breast, the bird of my young days, rarely seen in the West, was 
singing in the unenclosed orchard, pouring its plaintive strain upon the 
solitude in notes as clear and sweet, as though thousands had been list- 
ening to applaud. ‘The scene and the song affected me. I began to 
meditate perpetrating an ode to the robin of the deserted log-house in 
the mountains, which would appropriately have closed this sketch. 
But the place proved as forsaken of the muse, as of inhabitants. 
Thoughts would not be whipped up from the vasty deep; and I con- 
gratulate you and your readers upon escaping the ode. 

Yours, &c. ViATOR 
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GREEN PEAS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


I was never born to live in the country. ‘The only inducement, 
that prevails upon me to ruralize, is the perfection in which I can 
enjoy my peas. It appears to me the only philosophical reason. 
There is nothing in nature like it. Strawberries and cream may seem 
a stronger inducement to some people; the thoughtless, young, and 
uninitiated. Years, however, which correct other follies, will temper 
their passion even for this seductive amusement. My fondness for the 
pea is the only fondness that grows and strengthens with age. 

When I see the smoker enveloped, soul and all, in the aromatic 
cloud from the weed of his idolatry, wrapped in the sensation of med- 
itative repose, dreaming of the past and the future, with his air-buiit 
castles, and impalpable visions, tinged with the purple haze that melts 
and dissolves about his own person—I regard him without envy or 
admiration. When I see the wine-lover, rising into rapture over a 
glass from the dust-encrusted, cobwebbed bottle at his elbow—waxing 
eloquent and interesting, with his whole vitality concentrated in the 
drop of nectar with which he has identified all that is worth living for 
and loving—I look upon him not altogether as an unblessed, but cer- 
tainly as a misguided man. He has not yet discovered the elixir of 
life, the philosopher’s stone. Not that I would be understood to dis- 
approve of a glass of wine or a cigar. The mistake is in using either 
of these blessings as if it were the chief end and aim of existence. 
The greatest good is the green pea. 

This, however, is merely digressive. I was speaking of rural life. 
At present, I am in the very bosom of the country. From the window 
where I write, I look out upon an amphitheatre of hills and woods, 
stretching into the distance as far as the eye can take ken of them— 
with a glimpse of running or still water, ever and anon gleaming 
amid the verdure which encircles it, and a church spire rising like a 
white beacon in the solitudes; while I hear an occasional chirp of the 
familiar robin, and catch a flash from the golden wing of the oriole, or 
a glimmer from the changing plumage of the blue-bird ; a sky extend- 
ing over all of such serene beauty and quiet purity, as might, in truth, 
veil the eternal home of the innocent. ‘To fill up the sketch—place a 
dilapidated barn here and there at convenient distances, with a single 
cluster of shingled cottages, well daubed with a saffronish yellow, 
sundry rail fences, cutting and carving the velvet verdure with a most 
Gothic disregard of propriety, and you have the front view as complete 
as is desirable. I am much pleased that the hills are so arranged, as 
to conceal from my eye two or three smoky villages, with their noisy 
factories. All that I can see of them is alone steeple, which, by a 
mellow and softened disposition of light and shadow, mist and the dis- 
tance invest with a very agreeable and spirit-like appearance. 

I was unwilling to break the very slight connexion of the last para- 
graph, by the mention of an incident, which was too gratifying to be 
despatched in a parenthesis. My slumbers last night were disturbed 
by a most unwelcome intruder, in the shape of a formidable mos- 
quito. He would sing me into a doze by his provoking and somnif- 
erous buzz, sting me to a most violent animation by the gentle use of 
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his slight and lithe proboscis, and then fly from the scene of his perfo- 
rations, just in season to escape from the wrath of my descending 
fingers. I could then almost hear him chuckling over the success of 
his adventure ; and his “‘ buzz, buzz,” as he wheeled off, was full of 
scorn and contempt, mingled with a note of exultation, that vexed me 
beyond endurance. The little devil repeated his visitations sundry 
times, and with similar success. I at length rose, and very tumultu- 
ously thrust about a dozen matches into one of the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered Pocket-Lights, sold by all the apothecaries, and entirely innocent 
of any disposition to ignite. This quality makes them very safe and 
convenient in large families, but was no recommendation to a person 
in my situation. The thirteenth match, however, took, and, lamp in 
hand, I proceeded to search for the murderer of my sleep. 

I need hardly say, that curtains and carpet, wall and window, bed, 
bureau and book-case, post and pillow, were all examined and re-ex- 
amined without giving me any trace of my visiter. I could neither 
see nor hear him. He kept himself quiet, and was probably looking 
out from some snug corner, and amusing himself at my expense. 
After a long, but ineffectual search, I again retired to my couch, and 
composed myself into a hurried attempt at sleeping. I was anxious to 
get into so sound a slumber, that my pest could not rouse me even by 
his most resonant buzz, or most diabolical sting. It was all in vain. 
Hark! A slight and gentle murmur, becoming by degrees less slight 
and less gentle, and waxing, eventually, into the well-known and long- 
drawn hum! Escape was impossible. I submitted with as much 
grace as possible to his inflictions, and towards morning, tired of frolic 
and satisfied with his feast, the vampyre vanished, with a kind of 
steady, bugle-like note, that apparently indicated an intention to bid 
me Good day. 

I was in the middle of the third paragraph of the present paper, 
when I again heard the familiar sound. It came upon my ear like a 
knell. Snug was the word, however, and as my devil floated in at the 
window, I continued writing, and pretended not to notice him. By 
an occasional glance, I made myself master of all his evolutions. He 
first perched himself upon the looking-glass, and remained there a 
minute or two in a very self-satisfied contemplation of his person. 
Leaving this spot with a subdued sort of buzz, he seated himself very 
quietly at the extremity of my writing table, and appeared to gaze on 
me with a glance of recognition that savored at once of defiance and 
pity. I watched him with a closeness which told me every thing that 
was passing in his mind. He saw that I was observing him, and 
turned away with a look of unconcern, as if my bread and butter 
were a matter he had no inclination to meddle with. I continued to 
write. The evil creature still lurked about the premises, and soon 
became bold enough to light upon my shoulder. I paid no attention 
to him. His boldness hardened into rashness. The moment of retri- 
bution was at hand. He lit upon my forehead. Already he had 
inserted his atrocious tube, and was drawing blood, without so much 
as the civility of By your leave. An opportunity offered. Rap! and 
the disturber fell on the paper before me. Such dimensions! He 
was not as long as your finger, nor as wide as your thumb, but any 
thing short of that may image his size to you with an approximation 
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to truth. I have run a pin through the trophy, and, when I cease to 
derive pleasure from gazing upon it, the wonder shall be at the service 
of Mr. Greenwood. 

To return to the matter inhand. You have been so kind as to look 
at a slight panorama of the view from my front window. Have 
patience a minute or two longer, till I can sketch you the prospect 
from the other side of my room. 

In the distance, suppose half a dozen hills, with a proper num- 
ber of well-disposed rocks, some bare and rugged, some covered with 
bushes and creeping vines; and these rising among woods of the 
broad-leaved chesnut, majestic oak, dark pine, and the graceful elms, 
waving with their delicate foliage. Some rods nearer, trace out here 
an orchard, lately perhaps laden with blossoms, and now very full of 
leaves, with an occasional promise of future fruit lmgering among the 
branches. Nearer still, place a barn or two, and a piggery, whose 
inmates are not in the present view visible, but which I know contains 
a swine that even Mr. Seaver might have envied—eminent as he is in 
the annals both of pork and politics, and about to reap a double 
immortality in the character of statesman and swine-herd ! 

On the highest twig of a cherry-tree, some forty feet from my win- 
dow, sits a beautiful king-bird. I have been watching his motions 
these ten minutes. It is a favorite bird of mine, there is something so 
graceful in his figure, and so much character about him. Look at his 
easy bearing—his simple and elegant coloring—the pure white of his 
throat and breast—the dark, slaty ash of his wings and upper plumage— 
mark him in his rapid and peculiar flight, and does not he deserve his 
name ? 

But there seems to be quite a hubbub in the poultry yard. The 
little ones are flying from all quarters, and seeking shelter under the 
wings of their mothers. What spoiler is about now? There he sails, 
high in air, the destroying hawk. So you are cheated of your prey 
this time, and ten to one if you get off so easily as that. My king- 
bird has seen him, and now for an aerial contest. Higher and higher, 
winnowing the air with his broad wings, floats the avenger. Our hawk 
shows no hurry for battle, but scorns to retreat. How beautifully they 
wheel about in preparation! It is like the preliminary salute of grace- 
ful fencers ; like, though considerably different. Now they are com- 
ing to it in earnest—now lost in the clouds just as the contest is reach- 
ing its crisis. But what is that black speck—falling—falling—some 
distance away there? Here comes my haughty king-bird, with his 
plumage soiled and ruffled, and stained with blood—and perches him- 
self in triumph on his old seat in the cherry-tree. The falling speck 
must have been the hawk—perhaps with his eyes pecked out—and 
quite too roughly handled ever again to do battle with a king-bird. 

But what have I to do with green peas and king-birds? As this is 
a question of my own asking, there is no incivility in taking my own 
time to reply to it. , 


* * 
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NANCY GALE. 


Tue sweetest singer in our village choir, for several years, was Nan- 
cy Gale. I will not say the sweetest maiden. ‘There were so many 
good and pretty ones there, it would have been difficult to give a pref- 
erence. There was but one beauty among us,—Emily Ware. She was 
the most beautiful in her native village, and not the less distinguished 
when transferred to the great city, where fair ones congregate, and 
where fashion lends its all potent aid to render ugliness passable, home- 
liness interesting, and loveliness still lovelier. But she died very early. 
In the pride of her beauty, and the gladness of her young heart, she 
went down suddenly to her lonely grave, and broken hearts lament for 
her still. 

But Nancy Gale was no beauty, although in gazing on her face, you 
would never recollect that she was not perfectly handsome, and you 
would admire her quite as much as if she were so. 

When her countenance was lighted up by feeling, then she was, to 
all intents, a belle—she fascinated all who saw her. 

It is true that persons who have those light gray eyes, dark red locks, 
and varying complexions, do not look very interesting at all times. 
Thejr faces are often pale and inexpressive ; but draw them into con- 
versation, awaken their enthusiasm, and you will see the bright glow 
deepening on their cheeks, and the light of soul beaming from their eyes, 
and you will feel that it is the irradiating spirit which gives the most 
captivating beauty. It was so with Nancy Gale. Her loveliness was 
more to be coveted than the most faultless of unspeaking charms. 

She was a perfect sylph in all her movements, although she could not 
waltz after the modern fashion, and much doubt I, if she could have 
done herself honor in a cotillon—no matter ; in our little dances at noon 
and eve, upon the school-house green, she had no rival. And it was to 
the sweet modulations of her voice, that we timed our steps in the rus- 
tic country dance. We would not have exchanged it for the best hand- 
organ which was ever ground. 

Nancy was “a nice girl at home; his very best girl,” as her father 
often affirmed, ‘‘ whether to do things in the house, or out of the house, 
or be ready to sing before company, or go to meeting in season, or any 
thing else.’ A commendation from a kind father is always gratify- 
ing toa good child ; particularly was it so to Deacon Gale’s favorite, as 
she had half a score of sisters—smart, dashing, black-eyed girls they 
were, and each of them good enough, it was thought. 

Little Nancy was so unlike them all, that people said she must have 
dropped among them, from a rose-bush in the moon. 

In church, they sung counter or tenor, but her voice was the sweetest 
“on the air ;’”’ and Col. Titcomb, the head-singer, often declared he 
would rather part with any ten of the female voices than with her’s. It 
was so clear, sweet and bird-like, you might distinguish it among 
fifty common ones. 

We had plenty of rosy girls in our village, but only five or six beaux 
among them. 

Our town was asmall one, and there was nothing fora brisk, stirring 
lad to busy himself about; therefore they were obliged to “ emigrate,” 
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either to the city or the westward, with the exception of three or four 
who owned large farms, and employed themselves in the management 
of them, one who taught the ‘ centre-school,” one who kept the store, 
and one young law student. 

Two of our beaux, the best of the young farmers, were the sincere 
admirers of Nancy Gale. 

James Kendall was the most sensible, intelligent and amiable ; but he 
was homely, very homely, almost too homely for such a lovely girl. 
The contrast was painfully striking. ‘Tom Dunn was exceedingly hand- 
some, otherwise he 

“Without some label round his neck 
Was like one pea among a peck ;” 
quite well enough, but altogether common-place. 

He attended Nancy with the greatest assiduity, at singing-meetings, 
parties, sleigh-rides, and on all occasions when the young people were 
concerned, completely distancing his rival, and bearing away the sweet 
flower in triumph. 

What a proud couple they were! the envy, I dare say, of half the 
singing-school. 

Every thing passed on quite smoothly until Tom’s great aunt, Mad- 
am Dunn, came down from Vermont, bringing with her a cousin, Miss 
Angelina Bolton, a great heiress, and indeed a great girl of seventeen. 
She was certainly the tallest and one of the stoutest women I ever be- 
held. She was considered very handsome, uncommonly so, but beau- 
ty, on “ so large a scale,” I find it extremely difficult to admire. ‘In 
the distance,” she might have been perfectly charming. Miss Bolton 
was an only "and indulged child, exceedingly attached to her own way, 
and no one at any time ventured to contradict her, without afterwards 
finding occasion for sincere and bitter repentance. However, as aunt 
Lydia says, it is wrong to censure the absent, as they cannot defend 
themselves. 

Aunt Dunn was in great vexation, and so was Miss Angelina, when 
they found their handsome cousin in love with the cottage girl. They 
alternately flattered and teazed him, until they converted him to the be- 
lief that ‘it was the silliest thing in the world that he should marry a 
little, puny, slender girl, with green eyes and red hair’—“ the horridest 
things i in the world,” as Miss Angelina herself averred, (her own being 
jet black) “ and most desirable that he should choose a tall, elegant la- 
dy, who had a fortune of her own.’ 

Being fully converted to this faith, he consented to relinquish his ear- 
ly friend, and devote himself to his gay cousin, his aunt having con- 
vinced his parents that it was best and most expedient always that peo- 
ple should marry early in life. 

There was to be a ball on the first of January, a new year’s ball. 
Nancy Gale had never attended a ball without Tom Dunn; and al- 
though he did not now invite her to accompany him, she prepared her 
neatest dress, and declined, all invitations, until the day of the ball, 
when she reluctantly consented to go with her brother, who assured 
her, though she believed not a word of it, that Tom Dunn would cer- 
tainly wait on his dashing cousin, whom he was to marry shortly. 

Nancy accompanied her sisters to Freedom Hall, on the long antici- 
pated evening. 
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Ifow lovely she was that night in her simple muslin frock with only 
a white rose in her hair. ‘There was a feverish glow on her cheek, and 
her eyes sparkled with the unnatural brilliancy of excited feeling. 

** Now keep up your spirits, Nancy,” whispered her elder sister, 
“and when Tom comes in with his great angei, look as if you didn’t 
care.” ‘I wont think so hardly of him yet,” said Nancy, with a deep 
sigh. 

The rural belles and beaux were all assembled in the gaily decor- 
ated hall. On so great an occasion as this, (we had but one ball every 
year) our young people usually returned from the city, or whitherso- 
ever they were scattered, unless it were beyond the boundaries of our 
own state, to join in the rustic festival. 

Suddenly, the hall doors were thrown open for the entrance of the 
first manager, who appeared in a new and unusually stylish suit, lead- 
ing the redoubted Miss Angelina, in a flame-colored crape, her hair or- 
namented with scarlet flowers, and her magnificently ample person 
glittering with ill-assorted jewelry, wherever it might be hung. 

On the appearance of this splendid pageant, poor Nancy’s fortitude 
entirely deserted her. The light faded from her eyes and the glow for- 
sook her cheeks. ‘* You shall not faint away, Nancy,” cried her sister 
Patty, hastily catching her arm, giving it at the same time, such a pinch 
as would, under pleasanter circumstances, have extorted a shriek or a 
groan, but which, at this trying moment, only served to prevent her 
swooning. “If you faint away now, he ’I! think you’re dying for him; 
look up, I say,” added she, with another pinch, and Nancy looked up, 
indeed, but with a colorless cheek, and aneye which saw only vacan- 
cy. By and by, however, with the aid of a few pepper-mints, she so 
far recovered as to be able to join in the dance, although it was with a 
sick heart. 

Many a tall and graceful youth that night bowed down, vainly bow- 
ed down, to Nancy Gale. She heeded not their compliments. She 
felt no gratitude for their courtesies. The deep hectic was again on her 
cheek, and the unearthly light in her eye. 

‘om Dunn was observed to cast many a sorrowful glance at his for- 
saken love ; but his grief could not have lasted long, for he soon after 
married his stately cousin, and they, perhaps, live as happily as wealth 
can enable them to. 

Nancy Gale never seemed to be quite herself again. She sang in 
our choir as sweetly as ever and far more plaintively. I have listened 
to her until I burst into tears and sobbed involuntarily, not audibly, 
however, for it was in church, and many curious eyes would have been 
turned upon me if a single ear had caught the report of my sympathy. 

Nancy still went among the young people as formerly, but she seem- 
ed altogether listless and inanimate, rarely entering with spirit into any 
of our schemes for amusement. She was never so witty and brilliant 
as before. 

After some months, Nancy’s good father became dangerously ill. 
His illness continued a long time, until all his family were quite wea- 
ried and exhausted with watching him. James Kendall attended him 
with the affection of a son; and Nancy, who had forgotten her own 
trouble in her anxiety for her father, could not but feel deeply grateful 
for his kinduess, and in her thankfulness, she quite forgot how homely 
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he was. She had now frequent opportunities for observing his noble, 
generous temper, and plain good sense. 

He did not, meanwhile, annoy her with looks of tenderness and 
words of flattery. James Kendall was politic. He waited until the 
tide of her affection for another, had ebbed, and until she began to feel 
a friendly regard for himself, (compounded, it is true, principally of es- 
teem and gratitude,) and then he offered her his hand, and either to 
please her friends or herself, she aceepted him. I really do not think 
she has ever regretted it. He is a very good man, and highly respect- 
ed in our village. EVERALLIN. 


BLUE-DEVILED RETROSPECTION. 


Wuart hath my life been, but a vale of tears, 
Where smiles are false, and Sorrow only, true ? 
Where every flower, that decks the fleeting years, 
Gives but a varying shade to one black hue ? 

And even now, on my young Life’s best bloom, 
Are cast the lengthened shadows of the tomb. 


The joys of earth! Oh, name them not, for I 
Have seen, and tasted every cup of bliss ; 

Yet every glance of Love beamed but to die, 
And each soft voice, was but a serpent’s hiss ; 
And all, except Despair, that I have known, 
Lives in the memory of deceit, alone. 


The hours of youthful hope, and youthful love, 
Those mocking meteors of life’s early day ; 
Are gone forever, as a swift-winged dove, 
Silently passing, vanishing away ; 

And like the feathered voyager of air, 

They left no impress of their being there. 


Months press on months, and days encumber days, 

Years follow years, the same unmeaning round ; 

We wander sadly in a gloomy maze, 

Whose knowledge all have sought, though none have found ; 
And as they deeper search its hidden sense, 

Still deeper sink they in its ignorance. 


We live in darkness, and in darkness die, 
The same black cloud still hanging in the air, 
Forever shutting out the bright, pure sky, 
And veiling all the glories burning there ; 
Yet all that binds us from that heavenly land, 
Is but the deed of our own free right-hand. 


It is not strange that I have ceased to love, 
The world, that since my birth, has hated me ; 
Mocked me with promises, it could not prove, 
False as the bubbles of its own tossed sea; 
Where I have only fled from every shock, 

To sit alone, upon a cold, bare rock 
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Yes, I am now alone, for in my wrath, 

I dashed to Earth, the cup of human bliss ; 
And though Despair encircles still my path, 

I ll drink no pleasure from a fount like this ; 
Where, for each drop of honey it can show, 

A thousand scorpions watch their prey, below. 


The past is dark ; but is the future bright 

With hopes that strengthen, when Wo bows me down ? 
Comes there not through the storm, some flash of light, 
To blast Despair, and break his iron crown ? 

Ah! no, the clouds that poured on me their wrath, 
Darker and darker gather round my path. 


I have no eye of faith to look above, 

No unseen angel wipes my falling tears, 

No opening heaven calls me, with smiles of Love, 
To cast aside my weary load of years ; 

In my own strength alone, I go my way, 

To bear my crushing burdens, as I may. 


But now, ’t is almost o’er; the long, long day 

Of anguish, and the night of bitter tears, 

Are passing from me, rapidly, away, 

To moulder in the grave of vanished years ; 
Life’s feverish pleasure, and Love's hectic bloom, 
With me, shall slumber in the quiet tomb. 


1 will lie down rejoicing, and to me 

The worm shall be most welcome ; I have seen 
Earth’s beauty fading ; and on Life’s bright sea, 
Where morning broke so lovely, and serene, 
The tempests blacken, restless lightnings burn, 
The bright sun vanish, never to return. 


And in the grave, there is no breaking heart, 
No bitter tears in silent sorrow shed ; 

No weary spirit, longing to depart, 

And rest in solitude its aching head ; 
Repentance, and Remorse are buried there, 
With all the writhing serpents of Despair. 


Who would not yearn for such a peaceful home - 
Who would not die when Life is misery ? 

Who would not break the chain of dust, to roam 
Through heavenly gardens, glorious and free ? 
There is no comfort in this aching clay, 

To recompense a year’s, an hour’s delay. 


I once had friends, but they are lost, and dead, 

Or callous with the world’s deep selfishness ; 

Love breathed my name, I turned, and he had fled 
And mocking Grief sat on the throne of bliss ; 
And she I loved, as I alone can love— 

A serpent in the feathers of a dove. 


Give me the poison-cup, give me the sword, 

Life should not linger when all joy hath fled ; 
Listen unto my last, my dying word, 

This night my soul shall slumber with the dead— 
Tom! rake the coals into a glowing heap, 

Wheel round the sofa, I will go to sleep. 


Francis Freperick Ourvir 











HARVARD COLLEGE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


I nave been recollecting and committing to paper, Messrs Editors, 
with a melancholy sort of pleasure, some of the transactions at old 
Alma Mater, Harvard, 


“ Which once I saw and part of which I was.” 


My own early biography ‘will serve, without any sensible variation,” 
for a description of that of my college cotemporaries. 

I was born, a few years before the breaking out of the war of the 
Revolution, in a country village, within twenty miles of Boston and 
Cambridge. My parents depended for subsistence on cultivating a 
farm of respectable dimensions and good quality. 1 remember well the 
wringing of hands, the groans and tears of my grandmother, mother, 
and the other women and children of the village, when my grandfather, 
father, uncles, and all the able-bodied men of the neighborhood, went 
forth to face the “‘ Regulars” at Lexington and Concord, on the never- 
to-be-forgotten 19th of April, 1775. —[ distinctly recollect the panic, 
with which all were seized, when the news arrived, that the British 
had driven our men from Bunker Hill—that ‘‘ Charlestown was all of a 
light blaze,” the smoke of which could be seen from our dwelling—and 
that all the neighboring towns, including our own, were expected speed- 
ily to share the same fate. I shall never forget the joy that brightened 
every countenance, when the enemy were driven from Boston—the 
wo-begone looks occasioned by the approach of Burgoyne with his le- 
gions from Canada—the enthusiastic congratulations which succeeded, 
when he and his myrmidons were escorted by our habitation, as prison- 
ers of war—the alternate expressions of despair or hope, as our troops 
were defeated or came off victorious—and, finally, the rapturous accla- 
mations at the surrender of Cornwallis, and the acknowledgement of 
our independence. 

I am rather of the opinion, that those of us, who were nourished on 
coarse though wholesome food in early life, whose gymnasium was the 
farm, and whose gymnastic exercises the labors of agriculture, have 
reason to be thankful, that our lot was thus cast. I believe that more, 
in proportion, of such are now alive, than of those, who were brought 
up more daintily- 1 am not sure that strong tea is not as injurious to 
women and children, as other kinds of strong drink are to men. 

Our raiment, in general, was as coarse asour food. Even our go-to- 
meeting clothes would hardly satisfy a farmer’s boy of the present day 
to wear in following the plough; for the young “ gentleman farmer? 
can now purchase a yard of fine shirting for what the weaving of a 
coarse one cost his father. 

You will readily suppose, that our schools, at this time, were far from 
being in a flourishing condition. They were usually kept about six or 
eight weeks in the summer, by a female, and as long in winter, by a 
man ; the office of mistress or master being generally struck off to the 
bidder of the lowest salary. Our books were the New England Prim- 
er, Dilworth’s Spelling Book, in which the words were thus divided : 
a-bo-mi-na-ti-on,—the Psalter and the Bible. We were taucht to read. 
or rather to sing, in a most unmusical tone, to write a land resembling 
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the spots on black-birds eggs, and to cypher through the “ Golden rule 
of Three,” without understanding a single principle of Arithmetic. 

Being somewhat ambitious, and receiving occasional assistance from 
my grandmother and mother at home, I was enabled, at an early period, 
to keep at the head of the school in spelling, and to repeat, by rote, all 
the questions and answers in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, though 
I have not gotten them all by heart to this day. My father, perceiving 
that I had a greater fondness for books, than for manual labor, deter- 
mined to send me to college. 1 accordingly went to reside with a 
neighboring clergyman, who was a good scholar, for those days, and 

“One, who kept with constant care 

His church and farm in good repair.” 
Here the good parson and myself had our hours allotted for study, and 
in those of relaxation amused ourselves by assisting the hired man in 
his labors on the farm. Nothing remarkable occurred during my pre- 
paratory studies, which I pursued with such diligence and success, that 
in my seventeenth year my instructer ventured to offer me as a candi- 
date for admission into that renowned seat of the Muses, Harvard Col- 
lege. 

At sunrise, on the morning of commencement, my teacher, my fath- 
er and myself, set off for Cambridge, a place I had never before visited. 
We were mounted on three horses, which had proved themselves to be 
valuable beasts, by a trial of about twenty years, and even now traveled 
at the rate of two milesan hour. As I entered Cambridge—O, Willis! 
Willis! What were my “ first impressions?” The college buildings 
“heaving in sight and looming up,” as the sailors say. Pyramids of 
Egypt! can ye surpass these enormous piles?) The common covered 
withtents and wigwams, and people of all sorts, colors, conditions, na- 
tions and tongues. A country muster or ordination dwindles into noth- 
ing in comparison. It was a second edition of Babel. ‘The governor’s 
life-guard, in splendid uniform, prancing to and fro— 

** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
Horny-hoofed, galloping quadrupeds make all the common to tremble. 

[ soon steered for the meeting-house, and obtained a seat, or rather 
standing, in the gallery, determined to be an eyewitness of all the sport 
ofthe day. Presently music was heard approaching, such as I had 
never heard before. It must be “the music of the spheres.” Anon 
three enormous white wigs, supported by three stately venerable men, 
yclad in black flowing robes, were located in the pulpit. A platform of 
wigs was formed in the body pews, on which one might apparently 
valk as securely as on the stage. ‘The candidates for degrees seem- 
ed to have made a mistake in dressing themselves in black togas in- 
stead of white ones, pro more Romanorum. The musicians jammed 
into their pew in the gallery, very near to me, with enormous fiddles 
and fifes and ramshorns. ‘T'erribile visu! 'They sounded. 1 stopped 
my ears, and with open mouth and staring eyes stood aghast with won- 
derment. 

The music ceased. ‘The performances commenced. English, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, French! These scholars knew every thing. Shall 
I be as knowing four years henee? The exercises being over, | stroll- 
ed and stared till night, when [ retired to my lodgings as thoroughly 
fatizued as ever | had been in hay time Poe 
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And now the great the important day had arrived, big with the fate 
of me and of my future classmates. We were ushered into the Philos- 
ophy Chamber, where sat the uninspiring examiners, and where hung 
the staring full-length portraits of venerable saints and sages of by-gone 
years. The candidates for admission consisted of all ages between the 
full grown man of five-and-twenty, and the puny stripling of fourteen. 
Our names, ages, places of abode, instructers, &c. were demanded and 
noted down with appalling gravity. ‘The examination commenced, I| 
was so fortunate as to be well acquainted with the first sentence as- 
signed to me to translate ; I went through it readily, my trepidation for- 
sook me, and for the rest of the day I felt as free and easy, as though I 
had been reciting to my preceptor. So have I heard a veteran of the 
revolution declare, that in the marching forward to the battle, his heart 
has quailed and his legs almost refused to do their duty; but no soon- 
er was the first fire from the enemy received, than the whizzing of 
deadly bullets was no more regarded, than the flying of snow-balls 
among frolicksome school-boys. I received my admittatur and return- 
ed home, to pass the vacation and procure the college uniform and oth- 
er necessary equipments, for a four year’s campaign in the service of 
the liberal arts and sciences. Then did I appear with head erect 
among my rustic playmates, like Saul among the children of Israel, 
overtopping them by several inches. 

The vacation flew away as rapidly as the wings of time could carry 
it, and the college was re-assembled. Ye powers, who in former days, 
guided the pencil of Hogarth, condescend to guide my pen, while I de- 
scribe from top to toe the uniform ordered by the Corporation to be 
worn by the sons of Harvard! Each head supported a three-cornered 
cocked hat. Yes, gentle reader, no man or boy was considered in full 
dress, in those days, unless his pericranium was thus surmounted, with 
the forward peak directiy over the right eye. Had a clergyman, espe- 
cially, appeared with a hat of any other form, it would have been deem- 
ed as great a heresy, as Unitarianism is at the present day. Whether 
or not the three-cornered hat was considered as an emblem of 'Trinita- 
rianism, I am not able to determine. Our hair was worn in a queue, 
bound with black ribbon, and reached to the small of the back, in the 
shape of the tail of that motherly animal, which furnishes ungrateful 
bipeds of the human race with milk, butter and cheese. Where na- 
ture had not bestowed a sufficiency of this ornamental appendage, the 
living and the dead contributed of their superfluity to supply the defi- 
ciency. Our ear-locks—horresco referens—my ears tingle and my 
countenance is distorted at the recollection of the tortures, inflicted on 
them by the heated curling-tongs and crimping-irons. 

The bosoms of our shirts were ruffled with lawn or cambric, and 


‘*¢ Our fingers’ ends were seen to peep 
From ruffles, full five inches deep.” 


Our coats were double-breasted, and of a black or priest-gray color. 
The directions were not so particular respecting our waistcoats, breech- 
es—lI beg pardon—small clothes and stockings. Our shoes ran to a 
point at the distance of two or three inches from the extremity of the 
foot, and turned upward, like the curve of a skate. Our dress was or- 
namented with shining stock, knee, and shoe-buckles, the last embrac- 
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ing at least one half of the foot of ordinary dimensions. If any wore 
boots, they were made to set as closely to the leg, as its skin; for a 
handsome calf and ancle were esteemed as great beauties, as any por- 
tion of the frame, or point in the physiognomy. 

O, Messrs Editors, I would gladly contribute all the compensation 
you will allow me for this essay, for a picture of a college procession in 
those times. Imagine two hundred under-graduates, more or less, in 
the costume described above, marching two and two; not countersiz- 
ed, but arranged alphabetically; the man of thirty coupled with the 
boy of fourteen ; the crane-like figure of six feet four, with the chubby 
urchin of four feet nothing ; the venerable president, professors, tutors, 
corporation and overseers, wigs and all, bringing up the rear. No car- 
icature would be needed to render the representation indescribably gro- 
tesque and ludicrous. 

In commons, we fared as well, at least, as one half of us had been ac- 
customed to at home. Our breakfast consisted of a good sized biscuit 
of wheaten flour, with butter and coffee, chocolate, or milk, at our op- 
tion. Our dinner was served up on dishes of pewter, and our drink, 
which was cider, in cans of the same material. For our suppers, we 
went with our bowls to the kitchen, and received our rations of milk, or 
chocolate, and bread, and returned with them to our rooms. 

On attending prayers the first evening, no sooner had the president 
pronounced the concluding ‘‘ amen,” than one of the Sophomores sung 
out, * Stop, Freshmen, and hear the customs read.” Some of these 
were, “that no Freshman should appear abroad in a night gown—that 
each Freshman should be uncovered, when he addressed any one of 
the senior classes, or was addressed by any one belonging to them— 
that any Freshman, in the hours not allotted to study, should go on an er- 
rand for any individual of the higher classes, which he might order— 
that a Junior might take a Freshman from a Sophomore, a Senior from 
a Junior, &c.” By this degrading custom, a Sophomore of fifteen was 
authorised to send on an errand a Freshman of five-and-twenty, and 
produced, as you may well suppose, no little ill will and altercation be- 
tween the two classes. 

Another custom, not enjoined by the government, had been in vogue 
from time immemorial. ‘That was for the Sophomores to challenge the 
Ireshmen to a wrestling match. If the Sophomores were thrown, the 
Juniors gave a similar challenge. If these were conquered, the Seniors 
entered the lists, or treated the victors to as much wine, punch, &c. as 
they chose to drink. In my class, there were few who had either taste, 
skill, or bodily strength for this exercise, so that we were easily laid on 
our backs, and the Sophomores were acknowledged our superiors in so 
far as ‘‘ brute force” was concerned. Being disgusted with these cus- 
toms, we held a class-meeting, early in our first quarter, and voted unan- 
imously that we would never send a Freshman on an errand ; and with 
but one dissenting voice, that we would not challenge the next class, 
that should enter, to wrestle. When the latter vote was passed, our 
moderator, pointing at the dissenting individual, with the finger of scorn, 
declared it to be a vote, nemine contradicente. We commenced Soph- 
omores, another Freshman class entered, the Juniors challenged them 
and were thrown. ‘The Seniors invited them to a treat, and these bar- 
barous customs were soon after abolished. 
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Another very inconvenient practice is since done away. We were 
summoned to prayers and recitations at six o’clock in the morning 
throughout the year. ‘These, in the winter season, were attended by 
candle light, and gave an opportunity, which was frequently embraced, 
for much mischievous irregularity. 

As the principal object of this communication is to contrast the pres- 
ent advantages, enjoyed by the sons of Harvard, with the disadvantages 
under which their fathers labored, 1 will name all the books in which 
we were examined for admission.- They were the A‘neid of Virgil, 
Cicero’s Select Orations, and the Greck Testament. We were also re- 
quired to translate a sentence of English into Latin. By this, it will be 
seen, that as much knowledge is now requisite for admission, as was 
then fora degree. Notwithstanding this, many of the scholars of those 
days have been, and continue to be, great, good, and useful men. What 
then ought the present generation to be, who enter with such a founda- 
tion laid, on which to build under the present vast improvements of this 
venerable institution? Well may we exclaim with the poet— 


“QO fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint.”’ 


What a memento mort is an inspection of the College Catalogue to 
those, who find one half of their cotemporaries marked as numbered 
with the dead! The remainder must speedily follow! May Heaven 
prepare us for the solemn event, and enable those who are destined to 
fill the stations which we now occupy, to do it with a degree of honor 
and usefulness, proportioned to the superiority of their opportunities for 
acquiring useful knowledge. 


A LEAF FROM AN OLD ALMANAC, 


Tur father of the late Fisher Ames, it is generally known, published 
an Almanac for a long series of years, which in its day was highly ap- 
preciated and extensively circulated. A mutilated file of this annual 
was lately found among a bundle of rags, and rescued from the devour- 
ing maw of the paper-mill. It affords, if not a feast, a comfortable 
luncheon or tit bit to an antiquarian appetite. The contents of one leaf 
are worthy of preservation. It has already escaped the “ conflagration,” 
dreaded by its publisher, for almost three quarters df a century; and 
should it be republished, verbatim ct literatim, some future antiquarian 
may be pleased to find it, as long hence, and pass it on to still future 
generations. According to all present appearances, the dream of the 
Almanac-Maker seems likely, in every respect, ‘ to come to pass.’ 

* AMERICA is a subject which daily becomes more and more interesting :—I 


shall therefore fill these Pages with a Word upon its Past, Present and Future 
State. 

I. First of its Past State: Time has cast a Shade upon this Scene.—Since the 
Creation innumerable Accidents have happened here, the bare mention of which 
would create Wonder and Surprize ; but they are all lostin Oblivion: The igno- 
rant Natives for Want of Letters have forgot their Stock ; and know not trom 
whence they came, or how, or when they arrived here, or what has happened 
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since :—Who can tell what wonderful Changes have happen’d by the mighty 
Operations of Nature, such as Deluges, Vuleanoes, Earthquakes, &c.!—Or 
whether great Tracts of Land were not absorbed into those vast Lakes or inland 
Seas which occupy so much Space to the West of us.—But to leave the Natural, 
and come to the Political State: We know how the French have erected a Line 
of Forts from the Ohio to Nora-Scotia, including all the inestimable Country to 
the West of us, into their exhorbitant Claim. This, with infinite Justice, the 
English resented ; & in this Cause our Blood has been spill’d: Which brings to 
our Consideration, 

II. Secondly, The Present State of Norrn-America. A Writer upon this 
present Time says, “ The Parts of Vorth-dmerica which may be claimed by Great- 
Britain or France are of as much Worth as either Kingdom.—That fertile Country 
to the West of the Appalachian Mountains (a String of & or 900 Miles in Length) 
between Canada and the Missisippi, is of larger Extent than all France, Germany 
and Poland ; and all well provided with Rivers, a very fine wholesome Air, a rich 
Soil, capable of producing Food and Physick, and all things necessary for the 
Conveniency and Delight of Life: In fine, the Garden of the World !’—Time 
was we might have been possess’d of it: At this Time two mighty Kings contend 
for this inestimable Prize :—Their respective Claims are to be measured by the 
Length of their Swords.—The Poet says, The Gods and Opportunity ride Post ; 
that you must take her by the Forelock being bald Behind.—Have we not too 
fondly depended upon our Numbers ?—Sir Francis Bacon says, ‘The Wolf careth 
not how many the Sheep be:’ But Numbers well-spirited, with the Blessing of 
Heaven will do Wonders, when by military Skill and Discipline, the Command- 
ers can actuate (as by one Soul) the most numerous Bodies of arm’d People :— 
Our Numbers will not avail till the Colonies are united; for whilst divided, the 
Strength of the Inhabitants is broken like the petty Kingdoms in 4frica.—lIf we 
do not join Heart and Hand in the common Cause against our exulting Foes, but 
fall to disputing amongst ourselves, it may really happen as the Governour of 
Pennsylcania told his Assembly, ‘ We shall have no Privilege to dispute about, 
nor Country to dispute in.’ 

Ill. Thirdly, of the Future State of Nortn-America. Here we find a vast 
Stock of proper Materials for the Art and Ingenuity of Man to work upon :— 
Treasures of immense Worth ; conceal’d from the poer ignorant aboriginal Na- 
tives! The Curious have observ'd that the Progress of Humane Literature (like 
the Sun) is from the East to the West; thus has it travelled thro’ Asia and 
Europe, and now is arrived at the Eastern Shore of dmerica. As the Celestial 
Light of the Gospel was directed here by the finger of GOD, it will doubtless, 
finally drive the long! long! Night of Heathenish Darkness from America :—So 
Arts and Sciences will change the Face of Nature in their Tour from Hence over 
the Appalachian Mountains to the Western Ocean; and as they march thro’ the 
vast Desert, the Residence of wild Beasts will be broken up, and their obscene 
Howl cease forever ;—Instead of which, the Stones and Trees will dance together 
at the music of Orpheus,—the Rocks will disclose their hidden Gems,—and the 
inestimable Treasures of Gold & Silver be broken up. Huge mountains of Iron 
Ore are already discovered ; and vast Stores are reserved for future Generations : 
This Metal more useful than Gold and Silver, will imploy Millions of Hands, 
not only to form the martial Sword, and peaceful Share, alternately ; but an 
Infinity of Utensils improved in the Exercise of Art, and Handicraft amongst 
Men. Nature thro’ all her Works has stamped Authority on this Law, namely, 
“That all fit Matter shall be improved to its best Purposes.”’-—Shall not then those 
vast Quarries, that teem with mechanic Stone,—those for structure be piled into 
great Cities,—and those for Sculpture into Statues to perpetuate the Honor of 
renowned Heroes; even those who shall now save their Country. O! Ve 
unborn Inhabitants of America! Should this Page escape its destin’d Conflagra- 
tion at the Year's End, and these Alphabetical Letters remain legible —when your 
Eyes behold the Sun after he has rolled the Seasons round for two or three Centuries 
more, you will know that in Anno Domini 1758, we dream’d of your Times. 

Narn. Ames." 
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VIRTUE’S GHOST. 


Wretcy, upon thy restless bed, 

Deeply wrappped in midnight shade ! 
Didst thou think that I was dead, 

When these gaping wounds were made ? 


Ay, and I was dead to thee— 
All my living beauty lost ; 

Thy companion hence will be 
Virtue, in her mangled ghost! 


Look, look up! there is no veil 
Darkness weaves to cover me! 

What! and art thou turning pale, 
Thine own stabs again to see ? 


O, how oft my heart was wrung 
By thy turns to go astray ! 

And the poison of thy tongue 
Swelled it till the strings gave way. 


Blotting from thy breast my name, 
Thou hast cursed the sound of it ; 

And hast wrapped me in the flame 
By unholy passions lit. 


With my precious blood the draught 
That supplied thy blushing bowl, 

Thou hast pledged the fiends, and quafted 
From the depth that drowns the soul. 


And thy golden blade has run, 
Cutting to my vital place ; 

After which, my life-stream spun 
Out, and sprinkled o’er thy face. 


There ’t is fresh as ever now ! 
Thou hast long essayed in vain 
To efface it from thy brow— 
’T is a deep and deadly stain. 


Thou shalt never lose the mark, 
Nor my presence ever shun; 

I ’ll be with thee in the dark, 
In the moonlight and the sun. 


Every tear that Virtue shed 
To a spark of fire shall turn ; 
On thy guilty heart and head 
They were wept, and they shall burn. 


In the crowd, or all alone, 
Like thy shadow I'll be nigh, 
Thou shalt hear my dying groan 
In a sound that cannot die. 


Thus through time I[’ll follow thee 
Every hour, and every where. 
Then, the long eternity— 
What if I pursue thee there ? 





H. F. G. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

The prominent topic in all political 
discussions, since the adjournment of 
Congress, is the President’s Message, 
giving his reasons for refusing to sign 
the act modifying and renewing the 
charter of the United States Bank— 
usually termed the veto. By many, 
who censure the President for this ex- 
ercise of a prerogative, derived from the 
constitution, it is supposed that it may 
have an important influence in the ap- 
proaching election, and go far to defeat 
his success inthe campaign. By another 
party of politicians it is contended that 
the Veto will make the President more 
popular, and render his re-election more 
certain. It is not our province to in- 
dulge in prospective decisions, and we 
wait to record the event. 

Meetings of the friends and oppo- 
nents of the administration, respective- 
ly, have been held in several states, 
and strong expressions of feeling have 
been manifested in regard to the Veto. 
In Philadelphia, the meetings of each 
party were numerously attended, and 
great changes of sentiment, to the preju- 
dice of the President and his adminis- 
tration, are said to have taken place. 
The Bank is probably more popular in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state. 
A great public meeting was held in St. 
Louis, soon after the reception of the 
Veto, which appointed a committee to 
report concerning it, and the effect it 
might produce in the Western states. 
From the report of this committee the 
following paragraphs are extracted :— 

“ The greater part of the circulating 
medium now in use in the Western 
states consists of notes and drafts of the 
Bank of the United States and _ its 
branches. In our own state, there is 
no other paper currency in use, a fact 
which proves the ineffectiveness of the 
issues of local banks, as a general cir 


culating medium. If this currency shall 
be withdrawn, whether suddenly or 
gradually, between this time and the 
expiration of the charter, where is the 
substitute for it to be found? Every 
individual who has the intellectual ca- 
pacity to examine into and understand 
evidence, and the honesty to acknowl- 
edce his convictions, whether they 
agree with a pre-formed favorite theory 
or not, must confess that the coin now 
in this country, or that which ever will 
be, does not form a sufficient currency 
for the purposes of commerce or the 
uses of business ; and even were it suf- 
ficient in quantity, all know that a 
metalic currency is too cumbersome 
and inconvenient to admit of its general 
use, by merchants or others, in transac- 
tions between distant places. No bank 
can be established, in which the com- 
munity will have confidence, or which 
will be free from all the evils that have 
ever, in ignorance or misrepresentation, 
been ascribed to the Bank of the United 
States, that has not a solid and actual 
capital. Such capital, to sustain banks 
for the creation of a currency, cannot 
be found in the Western country. The 
surplus capital of the Eastern and older 
states now finds its way to, and is ben- 
eficially used in the Western states, by 
the intervention of the Bank of the 
United States ; but if the circulation of 
this surplus capital should be left alto- 
gether to private enterprize and the 
superintendence of particular agents, 
we fear that the supply would be un- 
certain, fluctuating, and not to be de- 
pended upon. 

‘“ The people of the Western country 
have had supplied to them, from the 
commencement of their permanent 
prosperity, in the pursuits of agricul- 
ture and commerce, and the mechanic 
arts, the means of action from the 
superabundant wealth of the Atlantic 
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states. Labor, industry, and popula- 
tion, make outlets, and find new thea- 
tres for their exercise and location, long 
before wealth and capital. Those do 
not create themselves, nor can they be 
produced by any degree of labor, or the 
greatest reach of industry, without 
other capital, supplied from other 
sources, to serve as seed. Such has 
been, and is yet, the condition of the 
Western country. The Bank of the 
United States has supplied the seed, 
but the harvest has not yet been gath- 
ered in—the season has not yet come— 
and the disappointment of the well- 
founded hopes, and the ruin of the 
bright prospects of the husbandman, 
will assuredly follow, from a premature 
and violent attempt to reap before the 
field shall be ready. 

‘As the balance of trade between 
the States of the West and the com- 
mercial cities of the East is, and long 
will be greatly against the former, the 
command of facilities for the transpor- 
tation of funds, for the purchase of 
articles of trade and necessity, is an ob- 
ject of the greatest importance to all of 
our people. Letit not be supposed that 
it is the merchant alone who is inter- 
ested in this matter. He conducts bus- 
iness, and employs and risks his capital, 
and devotes his time and services, for 
the profit which he expects to gain. If 
he has to pay a large premium for the 
transmission of his funds to other pla- 
ces for the payment of his merchan- 
dize, or on the exchange of one local 
currency for another, the loss in all 
cases will fall on the purchaser or con- 
sumer, and noton him. It is not the 
vender of the luxuries, or comforts, or 
necessaries of life, who sustains the loss 
on depreciated or uncurrent Bank notes, 
or in the payment of high premiums of 
exchange, but the farmer and mechanic 
and professional man, who buy those 
articles. At this time, by the facilities 
afforded by the Bank of the United 
States, and which can only be secured 
by such an institution—for fifty or sev- 
enty-five cents for every hundred dol- 
lars, he who has money in St. Louis, 
and owes a debt in Portland, in the 
state of Maine, or in Savannah, in 
Georgia, with perfect certainty, with- 
out risk and with no further expense, 
can, in ten minutes, obtain the means 
of transfer, and as quickly as the mail 
ean travel, effect it. The committee 
refer to the recollections of all those 
who were engaged in, or acquainted 
with the commerce of Missouri, before 
the establishment of a branch bank at 
St. Louis, for the evidence of the truth of 


these statements. They appeal to such 
evidence to say, whether coin, although 
then in abundance, was ever a usual 
means of payment, and whether all 
other means were not precarious and 
expensive, and most often difficult of 
acquisition.” 


Soon after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the President left the Capitol on 
a tour to his Hermitage in Tennessee. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Political fever seems to be at its height 
in this state. Since the adjournment 
of Congress, the Senators and part of 
the Representatives have published a 
manifesto, encouraging the people to 
oppose the tariff laws, by a resort to nul- 
lification. At several public meetings, 
resolutions of a corresponding character 
have been adopted. Ata public dinner, 
given to Mr. M’Duffie, it, was 

Resolved, That in every period of her connex- 
ion with her sister states, it has been the high- 
est ambition of South-Carolina, so far as her in 
fluence extended, to administer the general gov 
ernment in perfect consistency with the terms 
of the compact, and with a pure view to the 
honor and prosperity of the whole nation, with- 
out the slightest regard to any interests that 
might be deemed peculiarly and separately her 
own: That she still regards with affectionate 
devotion, the prosperity and glory of our com- 
mon country, and is still willing, in the promo 
tion of any really constitutional object, to sub 
mit to any sacrifice that the most ardent patriot 
ism may inspire: That in the same spirit she 
feels herself called upon by every motive which 
her own honor and the public safety dictate, to 
resist at all hazards and to every extent, any 
attempt to pervert the terms of the federal com- 
pact, or to substitute the will of a majority for 
the expressed consent of the contracting parties, 
thereby converting a limited and delegated au 
thority into an unlimited and irresponsible des- 
potism, and that we accordingly pronounce a 
tariff for the protection of one set of interests at 
the expense of another, and the audacious at 
tempt to extort from the people in time of pro 
found peace an amount of taxation competent 
to meet the emergencies of a war establishment, 
a step in political profligacy never before ven 
tured upon in any nation possessing the slight 
est Knowledge of their rights : That on this sub 
ject, we reject all compromise not founded on 
the essential principles of our limited and feder- 
al system, and view with feelings of unqualifi 
ed indignation, the attempt recently made in 
Congress to palm upon the nation a law for the 
permanent adjustment of the Revenue, which, 
while it professes to alleviate our burdens, vir 
tually proposes to subject us to taxation without 
our consent, and to an unequal and desolating 
amount of contribution without the slightest 
equivalent. In the language of the great char 
ter of our freedom, solemnly uttered to the 
world, when we assumed our station among the 
nations of the earth—we once more call upon 
all men to witness that “in every stage of these 
oppressions we have petitioned for redress in 
the most reasonable terms, and that our repeat 
ed petitions have been answered only by re 
peated) injury’?’--and that we solemnly pre 
nounce “a government, Whose character ts thus 
marked by every act, whieh may detine ats 
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ranny,” unless thoroughly reformed, an unfit 
depository for the privileges of a free people. 

This resolution may be taken asa 
specimen, in purport and temper, of nu- 
merous others, and of most of the news- 
paper essays. A writer in the South- 
Carolina Times, uses the following lan- 

uage :— 

‘The Union of these States is now 
virtually dissolved—dissolved in the 
only place where it ever can be perma- 
nent, viz. in the hearts of the people. It 
is in vain to cry out for the preservation 
ofthe Union, when a century cannot 
eradicate the prejudices that already 
exist betwixt the people of the North 
and South. Is it in the nature of man 
to love his oppressor? Is it in the na- 
ture of man to love the highwayman that 
presents a loaded pistol at his breast 
with one hand, while with the other he 
filches from his pockets the price of his 
hard industry ? 

“It may, we repeat, be asserted with- 
out the dread of refutation, that to pre- 
serve the Union is to continue the ty- 
ranny of your oppressors, and to rivet 
the chains of slavery. The present is 
not the time for cold temporizing policy. 
All disguise should be thrown off, and 
patriotism (as in the days that tried 
men’s souls) should speak in a voice of 
thunder to the affrighted ears of Tyran- 
ny—THIS UNION MUST BE DIS- 
SOLVED. 

**T will not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of the assertion, that the true pol- 
icy of the South is to separate from the 
Union. To continue in the Union, is 
to continue like the fabled Atlas—to 
groan with the weight of a world upon 
your shoulders.” 


GEORGIA. 

At Athens, recently, there was a 
large congregation of persons from vari- 
ous parts of the state, on the occasion 
of the annual exhibition of the College. 
A public invitation was given to the 
friends of Gen. Jackson, and those op- 
posed to Nullification, as the mode of 
operation for a redress of evils; the oth- 
er party immediately put up another in- 
vitation, inviting all opposed to the 
American System, without distinction 
of party, to assemble at the same hour 
and same place to meet the others. The 
meeting was held at the College Chapel 
and was crowded to excess. W. H. 
Crawford, Esq. was called to the Chair, 
and a resolution brought forward by the 
party opposed to Nullification, for the 
appointment of a committee to draught 
resolutions expressive of the feelings of 
the meeting: but at this moment Mr 


Clayton and Mr. Berrien entered. Mr. 
Clayton moved a reconsideration of the 
question,stating that he had brought res- 
olutions with him in order to save time. 
Much warm discussion ensued on the 
subject; and after considerable time, 
Mr. Clayton’s were read, proposing a 
Convention of Delegates from each 
county in the state, to meet at Milledge- 
ville in November. An amendment 
was then offered by the other party, ex- 
pressing their disapprobation of the doc- 
trines of Nullification, and stating their 
continued devotion to Gen. Jackson. 
Mr. Berrien spoke against the amend- 
ment, and said, if it was carried he 
should leave that place an humbled man 
—stated that his mind was already made 
up as to his course, and ata proper time 
would be expressed. He spoke in com- 
plimentary terms of South-Carolina and 
her delegation, and that in the day of 
trial South-Carolina and Georgia would 
be found shoulder to shoulder together. 
Mr. Clayton also spoke on the subject, 
and asked them if they were not ready 
to resist from this time, and from this 
very moment? He was answered with 
unbounded applause. The amendment 
was then lost, and the original resolu- 
tions, as introduced by Mr. Clayton, 
carried by a large majority, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Whereas the people of Georgia, as 
well in primary assemblies of citizens 
in their respective counties, as by their 
representatives in the Legislature there- 
of, have repeatedly and solemnly de- 
clared the several acts laying duties on 
imports (in so far as such acts trans- 
cended the purposes of revenue, and 
were designed for the protection of 
manufactures) to be unjust, oppressive, 
and unconstitutional, and have solemn- 
ly announced their determination not 
to submit to such unlawful exactions, 
and their consequent resolution to resist 
them, if after a reasonable time they 
should not be repealed : 

“And whereas the good people of this 
state, and others having common inter- 
est with them in this matter, have look- 
ed to the period of the payment of the 
national debt as that at which the in- 
come raised by taxation should be re- 
duced to the sum required by the wants 
of the government, by duties fairly im- 
posed upon all the imports of the Unit- 
ed States, and have expected from the 
justice of that Congress which has just 
closed its session, a repeal of those ob- 
noxious laws: 

“And whereas this reasonable expec- 
tation has been disappointed, and the 
protection of manufactures is now avow 
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ed asa permanent principle of federal 
legislation : 

“* Be it therefore resolved, That we, as 
free citizens of Georgia, will not longer 
submit to a system of legislation, which 
is arbitrary, unequal, unconstitutional, 
and therefore unjust—that it be recom- 
mended to our fellow-citizens in the 
several counties, to elect delegates to a 
State Convention, to assemble at Mil- 
ledgeville on the 2d Monday in Novem- 
ber next, and to invest them with full 
power, in behalf of the good people of 
Georgia, to maintain, preserve and de- 
fend the rights and privileges of the 
free citizens of this state.”’ 

Subsequently, a meeting of a similar 
character was held at Lexington, at 
which, it is said, more than one thous- 
and persons attended, from various parts 
of the state. The meeting was obliged 
to adjourn froin the court-house to the 
open field. One only of the resolutions 
adopted, has come to hand, which is as 
follows :— Be it resolved, That should 
any of the Southern States be involved 
in difficulties by attempting to repeal 
the tariff, then the free people of Geor- 
gia will not see them put down or de- 
feated in their attempts.’ This resolu- 
tion was introdneced by Col. Lumpkin, 
who, in his prefatory remarks, “ pledg- 
ed his life, his fortune, and his sacred 
honor, and, more than all, his children’s 
lives, to their support.” He was sup- 
ported by Messrs. Berrien, Clayton, and 
many other gentlemen of distinction in 
the state. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Indian War, which has disturbed 
the peace of this and adjoining states 
for some months, is probably drawing to 
aclose. Despatches have been receiv- 
ed by government from Gen. Atkinson, 
dated, Blue Mounds, July 25, 1832, stat- 
ing that Gen. Henry, with his Brigade, 
accompanied by Gen. Dodge, with a 
battalion of Michigan volunteers, which 
had been detached by Gen. Atkinson, 
in pursuit of the Saes and Foxes, un- 
der Black Hawk, succeeded, by forced 
marches, in coming up with him, on the 
bank of the Ouisconsin, opposite to the 
Blue Mounds, on the evening of the 21st 
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of July, and immediately made an at- 
tack upon the Indians, which resulted 
in their defeat, with a loss of about 40 
men killed, on the part of the enemy ; 
and, it is presumed, a much larger num- 
ber wounded, as the Indians were seen, 
during the action, bearing a great num- 
ber of them off the field. The loss, on 
our part, was trifling—amounting to one 
man killed, and eight wounded. Night 
coming on, and the troops being ex- 
ceedingly fatigued, having marched 
forty miles that day, no pursuit could 
be attempted : thus the enemy was sav- 
ed from entire destruction. Black 
Hawk passed over to an island in the 
QOuisconsin, to which place he had sent 
his women. Generals Henry and 
Dodge remained on the ground the suc- 
ceeding day and night, and part of the 
next day, being unable to renew the at- 
tack, in consequence of the entire ab- 
sence of boats and canoes, or the means 
of constructing rafts to cross to the isl- 
and. Generals Henry and Dodge 
marched to the Blue Mounds, on the 
evening of the 23d, for a supply of pro- 
visions, where they were joined by Gen- 
eral Atkinson, with the regular troops 
and part of Alexander’s brigade. After 
a forced march of three days from Cos- 
co-nong, Gen. Atkinson writes, that 
he would move with his whole force on 
the morning of the 25th of July, the date 
of his despatch, to a point on the Ouis- 
consin, sixteen miles below the Blue 
Mounds, where he would endeavor to 
cross the river by rafts or some other 
means, and if possible overtake the In- 
dians and subdue them, notwithstand- 
ing the troops were worn down with 
fatigue and privations. The General 
states that the enemy must be much 
crippled, and in a suffering condition 
for the want of subsistence. 

From this, and other accounts, it ap- 
pears that General Atkinson has man- 
aged so as todrive Black Hawk to great 
extremities, and to punish him severe- 
ly. There is little doubt but that he 
and his followers will either be exter- 
minated, or be so reduced in numbers 
as never again to have it in their power 
to murder the settlers on the frontiers. 
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Remarks made on a Tour to Prai- 
rie du Chien ; thence to Washington city, in 
1829, By Caleb Atwater, late Commissioner 
employed by the United States to negotiate 
with the Indians of the Upper Mississippi 
for the purchase of Mineral Country ; and 
author of Western Antiquities.* 


This work is entitled to notice on 
other accounts than its intrinsic merits. 
It purports to give a description of a 
portion of our territory little known in 
the Atlantic states, and bears the im- 
print of a person who was appointed by 
the present administration to conclude 
an important neyotiation, from whom, 
therefore, a respectable performance 
might reasonably have been expected. 
We have nothing to say of so much of 
the book as avowedly expresses the polit- 
ical sentiments of the author—on these, 
the people of New-England have al- 
ready passed judgement. Our notice 
must be confined to the literary merits 
of the work, and some remarks on the 
facts it professes to relate. 

Mr. Atwater says, in his preface, that 
he has merely exercised a right in ex- 
pressing his opinions, and that he has 
endeavored to avoid party politics and 
narrow, selfish views. It does not seem 
to us that his views or opinions are 
likely to give offence ; but we do think 
that they might be extended with great 
advantage ; and so might his state- 
ments. For example, he informs us on 
his first page, that certain persons, in 
1826, settled themselves on lands claim- 
ed by the Winnebagoes, and that the 
consequences of this settlement were 
such, that the United States were com- 
pelled to send a considerable force to 
protect the miners. He ought to have 
told us that the settlement was a mani- 
fest aggression on the Indians, and that 
they, rather than the whites, ought to 
have been protected. However, as Mr. 
Atwater does not seem to have a very 
clear conception of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, his negligence 
in this matter may be pardoned. 

It seems that Mr. Atwater was ap- 
pointed (in 1229) by President Jackson 
to hold a treaty with the Winnebagoes 
at Prairie du Chien, together with Gen- 
eral M‘Niel and a Mr. Pierre Menard. 
Great judgement was no doubt shown 
in the choice of this board of commis- 





* For this article, the editors are indebted to 
a gentleman who has resided many years in the 
Western country, and who will not hesitate to 
assume the responsibility of whatever is stated 
as fact. 


sioners. The first thirty pages of the 
book are occupied by a description of 
the country between the traveler’s resi- 
dence at Circleville, in Ohio, and St. 
Louis, written in the style of the last 
gazetteer, from which, indeed, a good 
art of it seems to have been extracted. 
We draw this inference from the fact 
that Mr. Atwater has given a pretty 
full description of Maysville, Kentucky, 
though, according to his journal, he was 
in that place but five minutes. He was 
able, in this brief period, to learn that 
“the people of Maysville, for intelli- 
gence, industry, enterprise and sterling 
patriotism, are surpassed by none in the 
Union.” We doubt not that the good 
folks of Maysville merit this encomium, 
and congratulate our countrymen on 
having a commissioner capable of dis- 
covering their virtues in so short a time. 
We learn too, Heaven save the mark! 
that Cincinnati can boast of sixty law- 
yers! and we are indebted to Mr. At- 
water’s profundity for the information 
that they are “ equal toa like number of 
the same honorable and highly useful 
profession, in any city in the United 
States, for zeal, learning, fidelity, indus- 
try, morality, honor, honesty, and every 
other good qualification of the heart and 
head.” Also, “the builders of houses 
are unrivaled in the rapidity with 
which they do their work, and they 
exhibit genius, skill and taste.’ The 
commissioner learned these particulars 
in two hours. Truly, with such an 
eulogist, gifted with such acuteness of 
perception and quickness of observa- 
tion, the west need not fear a host of 
Trollopes. We shall not, henceforth, 
despair of the discovery of the quadra- 
ture of the circle, _ the northwest 
passage. 

The above remarks, will, we hope, 
satisfy our readers that our author is 
not only distinguished for discernment, 
but likewise overflows with the milk of 
human kindness. Indeed, and indeed, 
he lays on his plaster quite thick 
enough. Sometimes we think that his 
good nature offuscates his judgement. 
If it does not, the angels round the 
throne of Omnipotence, are a race quite 
inferior to the inhabitants of the Ohio 
valley. At any rate, he isno lukewarm 
friend or enemy ; he does not stop half 
way in praise or blame. In Louisville, 
‘“‘an active police immediately detects 
and punishes abad man. If the stranger 
be a good man, he is instantly taken by 
the hand, all his wishes are consulted 
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and his interests advanced.” ‘The 
professional gentlemen are highly gift- 
ed, and their talents are duly appreciat- 
ed and rewarded.” “ Order and good 
family government every where pre- 
vail—the youth are trained up by their 
parents to virtuous habits—and_ the 
soundest moral principles are instilled 
into the youthful minds of both sexes.” 
Above all,“ Mr. Walsh is the idol of 
the western ladies.’’ We suppose that 
Mr. Atwater feared that his descrip- 
tion of this trans-Alleghanine paradise 
would draw all the inhabitants out of 
this part of the Union, and therefore 
thought proper to give his picture one 
dark shade; for he overwhelms all the 
boatmen of the Ohio, in one sweeping 
condemnation. When they are with- 
out employment, he says, * being none 
too honest, they betake themselves to 
dishonest practices for a livelihood.” 
This class, of which there are several 
thousands, ought to feel much obliged 
to him. 

Irony apart, Mr. Atwater’s concep- 
tions are so crude, and founded upon 
such slight premises, he is manifestly 
so uneducated and ignorant, not to say 
vulgar, he relies so much upon hearsay, 
he is so vague and general in his re- 
marks, so egdtistical and thoroughly 
imbued with party spirit, that, but for 
one consideration, we should never 
have thought of reviewing his book. 
He went to Prairie du Chien in an offi- 
cial capacity, and his journal has there- 
fore been considered authority by edit- 
ors of newspapers, and quoted as such. 
Hundreds have taken his statements, 
regarding the “ far west,” for gospel. 
Be it our province to correct his errors. 
Take the following quotation asa speci- 
men of his accuracy. 

In order to save the reader the task of read- 
ing, for some time longer, and myself, too, the 
trouble of narrating, what gave me nothing but 
anxiety, [ go to the head of the Mississippi, and 
there begin, by remarking, that this river, above 
the mouth of the Missouri, in latitude thirty- 
eight degrees, thirty-eight minutes, assumes the 
name of the Upper Mississippi. This river, 
rises in a great number of ponds and lakes, in 
latitude forty-eight degrees north, about twenty 
degrees of longitude west of Washington city. 
It originates in a poor, miserable country, and 
descending through three degrees of latitude, 
in nearly a south course, it falls twenty feet or 
more, at St. Anthony’s Falls, presenting a 
beautiful cascade to the eye. About twenty or 
thirty miles below these falls, the St. Peters 
enters it, on its western side. The latter river 
is said, at times, to contain in it, more water 
than the Mississippi itself. And if the Indians 
are to be credited, with whom [I conversed— 
who lived on its banks, and were well a 
quainted with both rivers, and the country 
through which they pass ; the district of coun 
try along the St. Peters is tar preferable to any 
lands bordering on the Mississippi, above the 
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falls of St. Anthony. The St. Peters rises in 
latitude forty-six degrees north, and within a 
mile or two of alake, which is the head of Red 
river of Hudson’s bay! ‘The Indians told me, 
that they passed with ease from lake to lake, 
both rivers rising in lakes or ponds within sight 
of each other. From the same source of in- 
formation, [ learned, that, ascending the St. 
Peters to latitude forty six degrees north, to the 
mouth of Goose river, Which there enters the 
St. Peters from the north-west, and then ascend- 
ing Goose river to a certain point—then crossing 
over a ridge, not very difficult to be passed, in a 
south-western direction from Goose river to the 
head waters of Shepherd’s river, a water of 
Missouri; my informant said he had passed, 
frequently, in four days time, by this route 
from the St. Peters to the Missouri. Higher up 
still, he had passed from river to river, by land, 
in four days. Yellow Medicine river, a tribu 

tary of the St. Peters, is connected with Sioux 
river, a water of the Missouri, in latitude 
about forty-three degrees north, by a portage of 
only about six miles. Sothe Upper Mississippi, 
is connected with lake Superior, by very short 
portages, in five or six places. 

Mr. Atwater avowedly gets his in- 
formation on these points from hearsay. 
We contradict him on our own author- 
ity, being personally well acquainted 
with a great part of the country he 
attempts to describe. The perpendicu- 
lar height of St. Anthony’s falls is but 
fifteen feet—the mouth of the St. 
Peters is but about nine miles below 
them, and not twenty or thirty. No 
one, who knew any thing of the matter, 
ever said that the St. Peters ever con- 
tained more water than the Mississippi. 
No Indians but the Dahcotahs live on 
the banks of the St. Peters. In another 
part of the volume, Mr. Atwater admits 
that he knows nothing of the Dahcotah 
tongue; of course, he never conversed 
with them, unless by an interpreter, 
and if he had conversed with them, 
they would not have told him that the 
lands on the St. Peters are preferable 
to those on the Mississippi. If they 
had told him so, they would have told 
a falsehood. No such river as Goose 
river falls into the St. Peters at any 


point. No tributary of the St. Péters 
is ever navigable, excepting in the 


spring freshet, which seldom or never 
lasts more than two or three weeks. 
Yellow Medicine river is never naviga- 
ble, even fora canoe. Consequently, 
so much of his speculation, as regards 
these pretended water communications 
is entitled to no consideration whatever. 

Again, on the next page, he says, 
that the lake at the head of the St. 
Peters, is only a mile froma lake that 
discharges its waters toward Hudson's 
bay, and thence infers that a water 
communication is always open. Now 
the communication between Big Stone 
Lake and the St. Peters is closed during 
eleven months in the year, and so is 
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that between Lake au Travers and the 
Red river of the north. We have 
crossed both these pretended navigable 
streams on foot, dry-shod, a hundred 
times. Such are the absurdities into 
which those are liable to fall who speak 
of that of which they know nothing. 

From St. Louis, to the Pacific ocean, the 
route now followed is up the Missouri to the 
river Platt—thence up that river, which passes 
through the Rocky mountains to a lake near the 
navigable waters of the Columbia, and down 
those waters to the sea. If we can credit Gen- 
eral Ashley and others, whose veracity no one 
ever doubted, who knows them, a wagon might 
now pass without difficulty, from Baltimore to 
the Pacific ocean. Loaded wagons, every 
summer, go from St. Louis, by way of the river 
Platt, tothe Rocky mountains, and return again 
to St. Louis the same season. Along the Na- 
tional Road, when completed from Wheeling to 
Jefferson city, im Missouri, a rail-road might be 
made, and from thence up the Platt, all the 
way tothe Pacific, without a hill in the way, 
worth naming. I know from personal observa- 
tion, that nota single hill or valley prevents the 
construction of a rail-road from Wheeling to St. 
Louis ; and that I doubt not, is the worst past 
of the route. When locomotive engines are 
brought to the perfection, experience and inge- 
nuity will soon bring them, goods and passen- 
gers could pass between the two seas, in ten 
days. That this will be the route to China, 
within fifty years from this time, scarcely 
admits of a doubt. From sea to sea, a dense 
population would dwell along the whole route, 
enliven the prospect with their industry, and 
animate the scene. 

Ay, when rail-roads shall have been 
constructed over a thousand miles of 
land, almost as barren and arid as the 
desert of Zahara, this may be the chan- 
nel of communication between New- 
York and China. Pray, will the pas- 
sengers in Mr. Atwater’s locomotive 
engines carry their food with them? or 
will they stop to hunt the buffalo? 
Will the Indians have been exterminat- 
ed, or will the steam-cars run over 
them? Will forests have grown up on 
the road to supply his boilers with fuel ? 
Indeed, as the author says, “the mind 
of the patriot zs lost in wonder and ad- 
miration, when he looks through the 
vista of futurity, at the wealth, the 
grandeur, and glory that certainly 
await our posterity,’ &c. That such 
a communication may take place be- 
tween the Atlantic States and the East- 
Indies some day, we will not dispute ; 
for nothing is impossible with God ; 
but that it will exist any time within 
the next two centuries, we beg leave 
to doubt. The obstacles which exist at 
present are as follows: The Indian 
title is to be extinguished over a route 
of about fifteen hundred miles. A 
rail-road is to be laid over two-thirds of 
that distance. Wood must grow all 
along the road, and reservoirs must 
beconstructed to supply the engines 
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with water. This seems to be a wilder 
scheme than even that of Oregon emi- 
gration. 

We are obliged to our author for one 
admission. He isa man honored and 
trusted by the present administration 
with the regulation of Indian affairs, 
and it is, therefore, a fair supposition, 
that he speaks what he knows to be 
fact, in the matter we are about to 
quote. ‘ Between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky mountains, which are about 
two thousand miles apart, navigable 
rivers pass through the country at suit- 
able distances from each other, except 
that portion where the Indians are to 
be sent. There, the soil is so poor, too, 
that it produces nothing but the prickly 
pear, and is the only portion of this 
valley, that is not of some use either to 
man, beast, fish or bird.” What a con- 
fession! No wonder the Cherokees 
are unwilling to emigrate! We of the 
northern states have been ridiculed for 
sympathising with the distress of the 
southern Indians; we have been told 
that a fertile country was offered to 
them in exchange for their native land ; 
a missionary has been called in to prove 
the assertion. Now, aman who speaks 
ex officio, advisedly, tells us that the 
are to be transferred from a soil whic 
is universally acknowledged to be as 
good as any in America, to one that is 
too poor to produce any thing but the 
prickly pear, and which can be of no 
use to man, beast, fish, or bird. Alas, 
for consistency! alas, for the poor 
Creeks and Cherokees!! and three 
times alas, for the honor of the United 
States!!! 

On the seventy-fourth page, we find 
one error and one ambiguous expression. 
Mr. Atwater says of Morgan, the chief 
of the upper Saque and Fox village, 
that, in 1227 or in 1828, he went into 
the Siou (i. e. Dahcotah) country, and 
killed a woman and three children. 
This act, he continues, occasioned the 
war between the two tribes. Be it 
known to Mr. Atwater, that the Dah- 
cotahs have been at war with the Saques 
and Foxes upwards of half a score of 
years. It is true that a truce was 
effected for a short time by Governor 
Cass, but no one on the frontier consid- 
ered it a peace, or believed that it would 
last. The murder committed by Mor- 
gan, was but the renewal of hostilities. 
Speaking of a half-breed Fox, well 
known in that quarter, our traveler says 
that he speaks Prairie-wolf-French, 
which, translated, means the language 
spoken by the people descended from 
the original Norman settlers of Canada. 
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This term is applied to their speech, in 
scorn, by illiterate persons like Mr. 
Atwater, who imagine that the said 
—_ speak a corrupt jrrgon. All 
such are hereby informed, that, even 
without taking into consideration the 
want of schools on the frontier, and the 
time since their fathers left France, the 
Upper Canadians speak very good 
French. They have borrowed a few 
terms from the savages, indeed, and 
they say il boucanne for il fume; yet, 
their French is at least as good as 
back-woods English, and a great deal 
purer than the diction of Mr. Atwater’s 
book. 

Mr. Atwater shines as a philologist 
chiefly when he speaks of Indian lan- 
guages, of which, though he asserts that 
he “feels himself competent to hold a 
conversation with Indians of almost any 
tribe in North America,” we say, hav- 
ing a proper sense of the responsibility 
we thereby incur, that he knows noth- 
ing, or next to nothing. It is little that 
we know of them ourself, but that 
little enables us to detect his ignorance 
and presumption. The first part of his 
essay expresses his wonder at certain 
words, which he thinks are corruptions 
of Indian names. It appears that we 


call the Hotshungarro, the Ozaukee 
and the Dahcotahs, Winnebagoes, 


Saques and Sioux, whereat our author 
marvels hugely. Now, the first term 
is not a corruption, but a genuine 
Indian word; at least we have heard an 
Indian use it; and the second and third 
we have borrowed from the French, 
who gave soubriquets to all the native 
tribes. In like manner, they called the 
Pottawattamies poux, or lice, and the 
Delawares loups, or wolves. This 
they did that they 
Indian affairs in the presence of Indians 
without being understood ; for the men- 
tion of their names always excites the 
attention and distrust of the natives. 
Our traveler is not less in error, when 
he says that the poverty of their lan- 
guages has compelled the Indians to 
make more use of signs than words, 
and he is peculiarly unfortunate in his 
illustrations of this alleged poverty. 
He says that they make little use of the 
nominative pronoun and objective case. 
When the Romans cried habet! they 
did not prove the poverty of the Latin 
tongue, nor does a Castilian, when he 
says espicaron, leave out the nominative 
because his language wants it. The 
fact is, the conjugations of almost all 
Indian verbs are imperfect, irregular, 
defective and redundant, but not so 
much so, as to require the speaker to 


might speak of 
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express his meaning by signs. Mr. 
Atwater says that a Winnebago, with 
whom he was in the habit of convers- 
ing, could only make him understand 
by gestures, and this proves, not that 
the Hotshungarra tongue affords no 
better means of communication, but 
that our writer was profoundly ignorant 
of it. He makes this more apparent, 
by two further remarks. Ali Kawn, he 
says, is the name of a Winnebago 
individual, and the verb mahnee, to 
walk, is the same through all its moods 
and tenses. Unluckily for Mr. Atwater, 
the Winnebago orthography wants the 
letter 1. No Winnebago can pronounce 
li. We do not pretend that we can 
conjugate the verb mahnee in Winne- 
bago, but we know that in the Dahco- 
tah, which is radically the same lan- 
guage, it varies in its moods and tenses. 
The sum of the matter is this. When 
an Indian finds that a white man can- 
not understand his words, he enlightens 
him by signs; and, as all Indians with 
whom he has held personal communi- 
cation, have so used with Mr. Atwater, 
he, very naturally, supposes that they 
so use with each other. 

Farther on, Mr. Atwater speaks in 
very disrespectful terms of certain phi- 
lologists, who, he says, “‘ venture to 
pronounce opinions about languages, 
not even one word of which they ever 
heard correctly pronounced. Such 
writers,’’ he continues, ‘‘ have manufac- 
tured nearly whole languages, upon phi- 
losophical principles.’” Again, “ such 
bare-faced imposition, palmed off upon 
the world, deserves the severest cen- 
sure. Hypocrisy in religion and poli- 
tices is bad enough; but in literature, 
ignorant pretension, so nearly allied to 
hypocrisy, becomes insufferable, and I 
cannot bear it.” A whole page of the 
like lucid disquisition follows. We do 
not pretend to say who all the authors 
thus blamed by Mr. Atwater may be, 
but it is pretty evident that Messrs. 
Zeisberger and Duponceau are two of 
them. We cannot lay claim to a 
knowledge of the Delaware tongue, 
but we have carefully examined Mr. 
Zeisberger’s grammar, and can truly 
say that the constructions of moods and 
tenses, therein laid down, are very like 
to similar constructions in the Dahco- 
tah tongue. Mr. Atwater finds fault 
with the long words of our distinguished 
philologists, as though they could have 
been avoided. The fact is, that in 
most Indian languages, the nominative 
and accusative cases are not prefixed or 
appended to the verb, but incorporated 
with it. Sometimes they are abbrevi- 
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ated, sometimes not. Sometimes they 
occur at the beginning, sometimes at the 
end of the verb, and sometimes they 
are placed between the syllables. Be- 
sides, the verbs, general» consist of 
many syllables. ake the Dahcotah 
word Nishahsnoneiishnay for an exam- 
ple sufficiently long. Snanoi, I know, 
seems to be the root of the verb. In 
the above expression, which means, 
simply, you do not know, there are two 
personal pronouns incorporated ; one at 
the beginning, and the other in the 
middle of the word; the one abbrevi- 
ated, the other not; and there is, be- 
sides, a connecting particle. Pick this 
word, or phrase, if Mr. Atwater likes 
the term better, to pieces, and the sep- 
arate parts have no meaning whatever. 
It must be written as one word, if at 
all. On the whole, it is very amusing 
to hear Mr. Atwater express his indig- 
nation against ignorant pretension. Has 
he not written a book? and such a 
book, too ! 

If there are individuals among the 
Saques and Foxes who do not under- 
stand the Chippeway tongue, as our 
traveler affirms, they must either be 
deaf and dumb, or idiots; for the lan- 
guages of these tribes are radically the 
same. We have heard a Chippeway, 
who had never had the least intercourse 
with the Saques and Foxes, converse 
fluently with a Saque at the first meet- 
ing. He is far from the truth in affirm- 
ing that guttural sounds are almost the 
only ones an Indian utters. The Dah- 
cotahs, Winnebagoes, and all other 
tribes of their stock, have but two gut- 
tural sounds, one of which occurs in 
but very few words, and the other not 
oftener than other letters. One of these 
is the Castilian jota, and the other the 
guttural ¢ of the Germans. There is 
no guttural in the language of the 
tribes of the Chippeway stock; which 
division comprises almost all the Indians 
north of the Ohio, and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Chinese alphabet of 
syllables, says our writer, with a few 
additions, would express every sound 
inthe Winnebago tongue. Whatthen? 
So would the French or English alpha- 
bet of letters. 

Enough of the writer’s crude specu- 
lations on languages, in which he could 
not ask for food, were he starving. 
We will merely add that the rudiments 
of the Dahcotah tongue (communicated 
by Mr. John Marsh to Mr. Atwater.) 
are tolerably correct, as far as they go. 

It seems to have been a hard task to 
Mr. Atwater, to make a book; for we 
find that he has dragged into his ser- 
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vice more truisms and common-places 
than we should have supposed any 
one man’s memory could contain. They 
are sprinkled over every page, without 
regard to order or connection. Nay, on 
the eighty-eighth page, he has favored 
us with a confession of his particular 
religious belief, which will, no doubt, 
be of great advantage to the rising gen- 
eration. His sentiments, it must be 
allowed, are somewhat startling and 
altogether new; nevertheless, we do 
not despair of soon seeing them gener- 
ally adopted. ‘A belief in the exist- 
ence of a God,” he says, “and of a 
future state of existence for man, not a 
few persons suppose are derived, exclu- 
sively, from tradition. I confess myself 
to be of a different opinion. The ex- 
istence of a GREAT FIRST CAUSE, and 
his superintending providence, are too 
clearly written on all the works of cre- 
tion, not to be read and understood by 
every human being.”” We are also 
informed that “the Episcopal clergy 
stand foremost in the world, at this mo- 
ment, for learning and talent ;” that Mr. 
Atwater “ gives them a decided prefer- 
ence overall other Christian sects ;”’ that 
‘he does not believe that there is a na- 
tion of Atheists in the world ;”’ that “ the 
Indians of the north-west have no idea 
of a Trinity.” After this display of 
theological learning, originality, and 
force of mind, the episcopal bishops 
can do no less than dispense with the 
three years of study required by the 
canon, and confer holy orders on Mr. 
Atwater forthwith. 

We shall not enter into a discussion 
of any of our author’s mere opinions or 
theories. They must pass for just what 
they are worth, which, in our opinion, 
is very little. We shall be content 
with making so many corrections of 
his statements as will prove his utter un- 
fitness for the task he has assumed. 
He says, (page 6,) that he can find 
thousands among the tribes of North- 
America, who are unmixed with Eu- 
ropean blood, with as blue eyes, light- 
colored hair, and as fair skin,as Europe 
can boast.’”’ Mr. Atwater could hardly 
have been in his senses when he wrote 
this paragraph. We siy, that neither 
he, nor any other man ever saw a full- 
blooded Indian with hair that would be 
called light, among us, unless age had 
made it so; or with a light skin, unless 
tainted with leprosy ; or with blue eyes, 
unless disease had changed their natural 
color. If such observations as these 
are the results of his travels, he had 
better staid at home. To put the 
most charitable construction on this 
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enormous mistake, we must suppose 
that his optics are of that kind which 
* see what is not to be seen.” 

‘¢ After preparing his (the Indian's) 
food, the wife and her daughters never 
sit down to eat with the head of the 
family, but stand around him while 
seated on his mat,’ &c. “If he ap- 
pears to be pleased with his food, every 
female face wears a smile of satisfac- 
tion, but if otherwise, visible signs of 
regret cloud every female's brow.”’ 
There is not a word of truth in all this, 
taking it as part of a description of 
Indian domestic manners. 

No consideration, says Mr. Atwater, 
will induce an Indian to part witha 
present. ‘ The Sioux use a pipe made 
of jasper, found any where on the mar- 
gin of the Mississippi.” ‘The eldest 
wife has the control of the household 
affairs, and the others obey her.’’ ‘‘ The 
consequence of the man is rated by 
the number of wives belonging to him.” 
‘The influence of women among the 
savages of the north-west, is as great 
asit is among us.”’ ‘“ The women may 
be said to govern the young men as they 
please.” “ When good-nature prevails, 
as it generally does, no earthly sounds 
can be more harmonious, more soft, 
more soothing, more melodious, than 
their (the women’s) voices.”’ 

We say, and what we say, we know 
to be true, that Indians, generally, set 
no higher value on an article presented 
to them, than on one obtained by bar- 
gain. The Dahcotah pipes are not 
made of jasper, but of red serpentine, 
which, moreover, is not found “any 
where onthe margin of the Mississippi,” 
but only in one spot near Lac qui Parle. 
The eldest wife does not control the 
household, nor do the younger wives 
obey her. The consequence of an 
Indian does not depend upon the num- 
ber of his wives. Many of the chiefs 
have but one, and few of them have 
more than two. The influence of the 
women is not so great as among us. 
Some examples of the contrary there 
may be, but the general fact is not as 
Mr. Atwater states it. The women, 
cannot, truly, be said to govern the 
young men as they please. On the 
contrary, the Indians set a very low 
estimate on the female character. Mr. 
Atwater may find a squaw’s voice 
‘harmonious, soft, soothing and melod- 
ious ;”’ but for us, 


We had rather hear a brazen canstick turned, 
Ora dry wheel grate on an axle-tree, 

And that would set our teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much 


These are not all, nor even the twen- 
tieth part of the blunders we have 
found in this work, which the author 
has the effrontery to call “ a popular 
book ;”’ a title it is far from deserving. 
There isa great deal in it, too, which 
may be true or not; for the writer has 
not given his authority, and it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that he did not gain his 
recs oc by personal observation. 
If he had ever passed a month in an 
Indian lodge, he would have spared us 
much of the trash he has so boldly laid 
before the public. Jn short, he appears 
to have set out on his journey with a 
determination, at all events, to make a 
book. He has passed a short time on 
the frontier, during which he has 
drawn general conclusions from partic- 
ular instances, and set down in his 
journal whatever persons disposed to 
make game of him told him. In a 
word, he has given the public all he 
heard, all he saw, and much that he did 
not see. As to the few pages which 
purport to give an account of the min- 
eral district, they are, in the main, cor- 
rect. He tells us that he saw prairies, 
streams, wood, and lead ore, and we 
believe him, for we have seen these 
things ourself, in the same region. 
Even here he is sometimes mistaken. 
For instance, he says, that the said 
streams flow over topazes and opals, 
and that the prairie wolf often breeds 
with the domestic dog, neither of which 
presumptions is true. That part of the 
book, which regards politics, is entirely 
beneath criticism, and so is the pane- 
gyric upon a certain lady and her hair. 
We are bound not to meddle with poli- 
tics, and if we were not, we would not 
notice such trash. The style of the 
book is coarse and clumsy, the con- 
struction of the sentences is often 
ungrammatical, and the words are often 
misspelled. It is plain, that if the 
writer does not understand the Indian 
languages, neither does he comprehend 
the English. It is equally clear that 
none but a very ignorant man could 
have written or published such remarks. 
We appeal to those who have read and 
shall read these our remarks for their 
justice. The mechanical execution of 
the book corresponds with its intrinsic 
merit. It is badly printed on coarse 
paper. In fine, the whole affair de- 
serves nothing but 


** One sorry sentence of damnation.” 


Mr. Atwater threatens to publish 
again. We advise him to think twice 
before he does so. 














Literary 
A Biographical Memoir of the 


late Commodore Joshua Barney ; from Auto- 

graphical Notes and Journals in possession of 

his Family, and other authentic sources. 

Edited by Mary Barney. 

The adventures and incidents of a 
mariner’s life, under ordinary circum- 
stances, generally comprise matter of 
thrilling interest. The subject of this 
memoir had a full share of hair-breadth 
escapes and perils by flood and field, 
and they are related in this volume b 
his daughter-in-law,—doubtless wit 
natural and commendable partiality, 
but, we trust, without censurable exag- 
geration. The style of the work is cal- 
culated for the popular taste—a little 
too ambitious of ornament for sober 
biography, and occasionally running 
into needless affectation. We aresorry 
to see any unnecessary departure from 
good taste in the composition ; for the 
simple facts have in them enough of 
interest to secure the attention of the 
reader. 

It appears from the Memoir that the 
subject of it, from a very early period 
of his life, had an unconquerable predi- 
lection for a sea-faring life, which was, 
at first, opposed, but afterwards acqui- 
esced in by his parents. His first 
instruction in the science of navigation 
was received from the master of a pilot 
boat, in the harbor of Baltimore, then 
an inconsiderable village. In 1772, he 
embarked on his first regular voyage 
with Captain Drysdale, a brother-in- 
law, who commanded a small brig in 
the Liverpool trade. After several 
voyages with the same captain, to dif- 
ferent European ports, and while on a 
voyage to Nice, in a leaky ship, the 
captain died, and young Barney, then 
under sixteen years old, assumed the 
command, and prosecuted the voyage 
to the satisfaction of the owner. The 
incidents of this voyage, as related, 
excite almost a painful interest, and 
exhibit almost a supernatural presence 
of mind in the juvenile sailor. 

We cannot attempt to give any thing 
like a connected abstract of the events 
of Barney’s life, nor even to enumerate 
the steps in the progress of his advance- 
ment in the little gallant navy which 
was created by the revolutionary con- 
gress. His first entrance into this 
navy is thus related :— 

He scarcely allowed himself time for a short 
visit to his mother and family, before he became 
one of the busiest actors in the stirring scenes 
of the day. A couple of small vessels were at 
this time under equipment at Baltimore, in- 
tended to join the small squadron of ships then 
at Philadelphia, under the command of Com 
modore Hopkins. To the commander of one 
of these vessels, the sloop /ornet, of ten guns, 
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Barney offered his services, and was giadly 
received on board in the character of master’s- 
mate, the second rank in the sloop. A crew 
had not yet been shipped, and the duty of 
recruiting one was assigned to Barney. Fortu- 
nately for his purpose, just at this moment a 
new American Flag, sent by Commodore Hop- 
kins for the service of the Hornet, arrived from 
Philadelphia—nothing could have been more 
opportune or acceptable—it was the first ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner’’ that had been seen in the 
State of Maryland ; and the next morning, at 
sunrise, Barney had the enviable honor of un- 
furling it to the music of drums and fifes, and 
hoisting it upon a staff planted with his own 
hands at the door of his rendezvous. The 
heart-stirring sounds of the martial instruments, 
then a novel incident in Baltimore, and the still 
more novel sight of the Rebel Colors gracefully 
waving in the breeze, attracted crowds of all 
ranks and eyes to the gay scene of the rendez- 
vous, and before the setting of the same day’s 
sun, the young recruiting officer had enlisted a 
full crew of jolly “ rebels” for the Hornet. 

After the war, Barney engaged in 
the merchant service, and encountered 
every variety of fortune. He after- 
wards engaged in the service of the 
French republic, and charges have been 
brought against him of having preyed 
upon the commerce of his countrymen 
while in that service—charges which 
the author of the memoir declares to be 
calumnious and malicious. During 
one portion of his life, “ he took it into 
his head to become a sugar-planter, and 
rented two plantations in St. Domingo. 
He was on the most friendly terms 
with Christophe, and several other 
black chiefs. His chief companion was 
Sonthonax, a native of France, and the 
principal administrator. 

After his return to the United States, 
in 1806, Barney was a candidate for a 
seat in Congress, and again in 1210, but 
was unsuccessful in both campaigns. 
We regret that the fair authoress of the 
memoir should have indulged so much 


feeling in the record of these political 


incidents. It would have been more 
becoming to state the fact, without 
these exhibitions of temper, which in- 
dicate a little more of the virago than 
we wish to see in an American lady. 
From the style of certain paragraphs on 
pages 244 and 249, one would be led to 
suspect that they were interpolations 
" a certain notorious female from 
ennessee. 

The events of the war of 1812, with 
which Commodore Barney was con- 
nected, are known to the majority of 
readers. Beside his agency in the 
battle of Bladensburg, in 1814, he was 
concerned in various privateering 
cruises, with various success. 

He died at Pittsburgh, in December, 
1818, while he was on his way to Ken- 
tucky with his family, where he intend- 
ed to spend the remainder of his days 
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The following description of his per- 
son and character concludes the memoir. 


In his stature, Commodore Barney, perhaps, 
rather fell short of, than exceeded, what is gen- 
erally understood by the “ middle size ;?? but 
his form was a model of perfect symmetry, 
combining in a remarkable degree the close 
knit, muscular strength and vigor of an Ajax, 
with the graceful proportions of an Antinous. 
His forehead, nose, and mouth, were of the 
finest Grecian mould; his eyes, a sparkling 
black—full, liquid, and so peculiarly expressive, 
that, to those who knew him well, language 
Was scarcely necessary to interpret the various 
emotions that rapidly succeeded each other in 
his mind. When excited, there was a light- 
ning-like splendor in the coruscations of his 
glance, that few persons could meet without 
perturbation. Upon the whole, his features 
were strikingly handsome ; and the general air 
of his countenance, when not disturbed by any 
moving passion, was eminently benignant and 
prepossessing. In his dress, he was scrupu- 
lously attentive to neatness and propriety ; in 
his manners, he was graceful, easy, courteous, 
and polished. Having, in his early life received 
nothing more than the rudiments of a common 
English education ; and having been, aimost 
from the moment of quitting school, constantly 
employed in the active and laborious duties of 
his profession, it could hardly be expected, that 
his acquirements should be very extensive, or 
very various. But, though the fondest partiality 
of friendship may not ascribe to him the elegant 
accomplishments of a scholar, it may with great 
justice be said of him, that few men were ever 
more profoundly versed in those branches of 
science, the Knqwledge of which is indispensa- 
ble to the attainments of eminence in the nau- 
tical profession. His arithmetical proficiency, 
which formed his boast when a boy, served as 
a foundation which enabled him afterwards, 
with comparatively little labor, to pursue the 
more abstruse branches of mathematics, astron- 
omy, geography, and navigation, with great 
success. In addition to these professional at- 
tainments—for which he was indebted to his 
own unguided assiduity—he possessed a re- 
spectable acquaintance with history and poli- 
tics; and there were few common topics of 
conversation, in the discussion of which he 
could not bear an equal share, with credit to 
himself. His conception was quick and pene- 
trating, and his conclusion once formed, there 
was seldom much interval between decision 
and action. His temperament was enthusiastic 
and ardent—qualities, which carried him for- 
ward in whatever he undertook, with an energy 
and diligence of application, that no dangers or 
difficulties could divert from its object. In his 
disposition, he was kind, affectionate, humane, 
ol charitable. Punctilious in his notions of 
honor, incorruptible in his integrity, no mean 
or sordid feeling ever found even a momentary 
habitation in his bosom, which was emphati- 
cally the abiding-place of every noble, generous, 
and manly virtue. Asa naval commander, in 
peace or war, in the strife, or serenity of the 
elements, he had no superior, for prudence, 
skill, or courage. In the face of an enemy, 
entire self-possession, heroic daring, and fearless 
intrepidity, were his acknowledged character- 
istics— 

“ But, the battle once ended—”’ 


the conquered foe found in him a sympathizing 
brother, a kind and tender nurse, ready to pour 
the healing balsam into the wounds he had 
made, whether of the body or spirit. In the 
cause of suffering humanity, at all times, and 
under all circumstances, his heart, his hand, 
ind his purse, were alike ready to extent the 


relief of sympathy, service, and money. The 
meanest beggar never appealed to his charity in 
vain. He was a patriot, in the noblest sense of 
the term, in principle, sentiment, and conduct. 
As a friend, he was zealous, sincere, and faith- 
ful ; as a neighbor, kind, obliging, and social ; 
as a companion, frank, cheerful, and entertain- 
ing. In his family circle, he was beloved with 
entire devotion—a fact which, in itself, consti- 
tutes the highest eulogy that could be pro- 
nounced on his character, in the several rela- 
tions of domestic life. Those who had once 
served under his command—strict as he was in 
the enforcement of the most rigid discipline and 
subordination—were always ready to offer their 
services a second time, and to look upon their 
acceptance as a proud distinction. His inferiors 
and dependants, of every class, revered and 
loved him witha sincerity of attachment that 
nothing but death could have dissolved. 


The Literary Remains of John G. 
C. Brainard, with a Sketch of his Life. By 
J. G. Whittier. 


The reputation of Brainard, in some 
measure resembles that of Charles Wolf, 
who has won immortality by a single 
poem. His productions are frequently 
merely on a level with the thousands 
which are written for similar purposes ; 
but in a few of them are the elements of 
a deep and glorious inspiration. If he 
had lived, every thing — have been 
hoped from him; but now, his fame must 
rest on a few scattered and careless 
fragments, thrown off in an idle or a 
listless hour, and full of imperfections 
and inaccuracies too slight not to-have 
been easily amended, and yet too seri- 
ous not to be great blemishes. 

The memoir, prefixed to this collec- 
tion, is from the pen of a gentleman who 
has already derived considerable repu- 
tation from his efforts in the way of po- 
etry. We do not think his prose so cred- 
itable to him. It is a little singular, 
that, notwithstanding so many of the 
mental qualities requisite to the produc- 
tion of good poetry, are equally requi- 
site for good prose, that so many have 
failed in the one who have been emi- 
nently successful in the other. A writer 
of verse, when he condescends to prose, 
is apt to be altogether so fine as to be 
unintelligible : for even Byron tells us, 
and, though jestingly, truly, that he 
does not altogether understand himself 
when he undertakes to be “very fine.” 

As to the collection of illustrations 
on the eleventh page of the memoir, in 
respect to the esteemed unfitness of men 
of genius for the common pursuits of 
life, we find a similar paragraph in sim- 
ilar language, in a clever article in the 
ninth volume of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
We will be fair with the author and 
quote the parallel passages :— 

* Locke, Whose metaphysical discoveries are 
equalled only by those of Newton in the mate 
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rial universe, was accounted unfit even for a 
physician. Akenside lived unrespected in his 
native town, and his poetical reputation 
was injurious to his profession. Blackstone 
and Lord Mansfield bade farewell to the muses 
when they betook themselves seriously to the 
law. Darwin prudently concealed his poetry, 
until his medical reputation was established. 
Home published Douglas, and lost, by so doing, 
the pastoral care of his parish. 
Memoir, p. 11. 

* The immortal Locke, from looking on our 
internal conformation with too philosophical an 
eye, Was accounted too great a blockhead to be 
a physician. Akenside attracted neither re- 
spect nor admiration in his native town, while 
his reputation as a poet was a barrier, which all 
the strenuous efforts he made in his profession- 
al career were insufficient to overcome. Arm- 
strong shared the same fate. Blackstone, when 
he betook himself to the study of law, was 
obliged to bid farewell te the muse ; so fared it 
with Lord Mansfield, of whom Pope says, 

* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost !”’ 
Darwin, with more unpoetical prudence, con- 
cealed his studies till his medical reputation was 
established ; and Home was deprived of the 
pastoral care of his parish, for daring to com- 
pose one of the noblest and most beautiful trage- 
dies in the English language.’’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. 1x, p. 176. 


The coincidence is trifling, and it at- 
tracted our attention merely bya — 
circumstance connected with it. We 
had just been reading the memoir, and 
were quite pleased by the familiarity 
with literary history, which the appar- 
ent readiness and aptness of these refer- 
ences, in support of an incidental re- 
mark seemed to indicate. On closing 
the volume, we accidentally picked up 
an odd number of Blackwood, and, open- 
ing at random, looked through an arti- 
cle on “ Vulgar Prejudices against Lit- 
erature.’ Here we found this facilit 
of literary illustration quite explained. 
We are almost ashamed of having no- 
ticed it ; for after all it is but a small mat- 
ter. And, besides, we stand in fear of 
that passage of Sir Walter, which says, 
“Tt is a favorite theme of laborious dull- 
nesg to trace out such coincidences, be- 
cause they appear to reduce genius of 
the highest order to the usual standard 
of humanity, and to bring the author 
nearer to a level with his critics.” 

The best poems of Brainard are too 
well known to require quotations. We 
will merely allude to “The Deep,” 
“To the Dead,” “The Sea Bird’s 
Song,” “ Epithalamium,” “ The Fall of 
Niagara,’ “The Lament for Long 
Tom,” and the verses to the memory of 
Brown. The humorous scraps inter- 
spersed through the volume are quite 
amusing, and, if we can judge from 
newspaper circulation, have been very 
popular. ‘ The Captain,’ we believe, 
goes the rounds annually ; ‘“ The Rob- 
ber’’ is exceedingly clever ; but the lit- 


tle sonnet to the Sea Serpent seems as 
apropos to the present time as any thing 
in the volume : 

SONNET TO THE SEA-SERPENT. 

Welter upon the waters, mighty one-- 

And stretch thee in the ocean’s trough of brine; 

Turn thy wet scales up tothe wind and sun, 
And toss the billow from thy flashing fin ; 
Heave thy deep breathings to the ocean’s din, 

And bound upon its ridges in thy pride ; 

Or dive down to its lowest depths, and in 
The caverns where its unknown monsters hide, 
Measure thy length beneath the gulf-stream 

tide— 

Or rest thee on the navel of that sea 
Where, floating on the Maelstrom, abide 

The krakens, sheltering under Norway’s lee ; 
But go not to Nahant, lest men should swear 
You are a great deal bigger than you are, 

We feel bound, before parting with 
this volume, to give the proof-reader a 
rap over the knuckles. We should 
think it the duty of a respectable pub- 
lisher to dismiss from his employment, 
any lad over ten years of age, who 
could not settypes more correctly with 
his eyes shut. There is, on a fair aver- 
age, a typographical error on every 


page. 
The Etymological Encyclopedia 


of Technical Words and Phrases used in the 

Arts and Sciences, and of Many Words in 

Common Use, with Popular Quotations from 

Foreign Languages and their Translations. 

From the best authorities, By D. J. Browne, 

Author of the Sylva Americana, Editor of the 

Naturalist, &c. 

Though there is much truth in the 
trite adage that a great book is a great 
evil, it by no means follows that asmall 
book is a small evil. We beg Mr. 
Browne not to imagine that we intend 
any sinister allusion in this remark. 
The Encyclopedia is a little volume of 
about 250 pages, the design of which is 
very fully explained in the title page 
which we have given above. Let no 
one for a moment doubt the utility of 
such an undertaking, after reading the 
emphatic quotation from the distin- 
guished Erimshaw, which we meet with 
at the commencement of the preface: 
“Few Sciences are more worthy of ac- 
quirement than Etymology.’ In the 
second paragraph of this philosophic 
preface, we have a striking mark of ety- 
mological acumen, which must at once 
place Mr. Browne at the very summit 
of etymological eminence. He is able 
to discover “a vestige of the primeval 
state’ of Adam, “in the propriety of ma- 
ny of the names imposed on things, 
even in modern languages.’’ All dis- 
position to be querulous is at once put 
to rest by the home-thrust, “was it a 
clear proof of the wisdom conferred on 


our common parent, that he gave names 


. 
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to all the inferior creatures, according 
to their peculiar natures ?” 

A remark of Mr. Browne, in another 
part of the preface, must be very morti- 
fying to the authors of the various sci- 
pa tracts and treatises for popular 
use with which we have been deluged 
for the last three or four years. “It is 
undeniable, indeed, that through strange 
neglect, the greater i of the pub- 
lic has been excluded from the beauties 
of science, from the want of some suita- 
ble work to explain its terms, and ren- 
der them intelligible.” Fie on you, 
Mr. Brougham! Is it possible that you 
have been editing popular pamphlets on 
all the Sciences, and have been so silly 
as to exclude your readers from the 
beauties of your works by not telling 
them what you are writing about? If 
that be the case you richly deserve to 
be ex-chancellor. But mark the mod- 
est innuendo in the paragraph we have 
quoted: there has been a want of a 
“suitable work,’ but the deficiency is 
yr ee The public are no longer ex- 
cluded from the beauties of Science, if 
there is any virtue in 257 pages of ety- 
mology, scissored from “the best au- 
thorities.’’ We will quote but a single 
word, which may answer as well for a 
specimen of the book, as a brick for the 
specimen of a house : 

Scroxist, adj. [Latin, Scio, to know.] One 
who knows many things superficially. 

After all, Mr. Browne’s Dictionary, 
(we beg his pardon, we should say 
“ Encyclopedia”) is not without its 
value. There are thousands of readers 
young and old, who may find it a use- 
ful book of reference in their attempts 
to master the sciences in the way of 
domestic study, and who, without it, or 
some similar book, would often be sadly 
puzzled with words and phrases from 
foreign languages—words and phrases, 
we are sorry to add, which some writ= 
ers use with appalling prodigality, and 
in the use of which the merits of their 
respective productions seem entirely to 
consist. 


A Discourse delivered in the 
Church in Brattle Square, Boston, August 9, 
1832, the day appointed for Fasting and Pray- 
er, in Massachusetts, on account of the ap- 
proach of the Cholera. By John G, Palfrey, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Harvard 
University. 

We rejoice in the publication of this 
discourse. So much senseless outcry 
has been raised by the appearance of the 
Cholera on this continent, to impress 
the mind of the vulgar with a belief that 
it is a special judgement for national 


transeression, that it was time for some 
&.2 


man of power and learning to come for- 
ward, and take a view of the subject in 
the light of reason, philosophy and com- 
mon sense. As Professor Palfrey would 
not, probably, have written upon it for 
any other occasion than the Public 
Fast, appointed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts—-an appointment, we 
feel constrained to say, in itself very in- 
judicious and even silly on the part of 
the Chief Magistrate,—we are not sorry 
that the occasion was presented. We 
shall offer no analysis of the discourse ; 
it is short, and may be read in twenty 
minutes. But we make an extract 
which exhibits Mr. Palfrey’s sentiments 
upon a point which is daily made use of 
to delude the ignorant and frighten the 
timid, wherein all readers of sober 
judgement must agree with him. After 
a brief statistical view of the progress of 
the Cholera, he proceeds :— 


Am T urging then that this malady ought not 
to be regarded as being what; in the language of 
our honored chief magistrate’s proclamation 
which has brought us together, it is called, a 
divine “ judgement?” By no means. It isa 
new, and therefore a striking, and in some re- 
spects it is without doubt a peculiarly terrific 
form of admonition of the frailty of our mortal 
nature. The ignorance, under which the best 
science confesses itself to lie, of its causes and 
its cure, and accordingly the helplessness which 
we should feel in its grasp, and which we do 
feel in its neighborhood,--the neglect of pre- 
monition with which it assails,—and the gree 
dy and determined speed with which it does its 
work,--undeniably these circumstances go to 
mark it with a formidable character. And as 
to its quality, attributed inthe word judgement, 
of being a divine visitation,—without going into 
the metaphysics of the doctrine of providence, 
which in other times I have discussed largely 
in this place, I will only at present say, that, 
in my view, all credible intimations of reason, 
as well as all just interpretation of scripture, go 
to establish, in a plain, and important, and un- 
questionable sense, the truth, that whatever 
hefals us men befals us under the divine direc- 
tion, so that nothing of this kind can forbear, or 
invade, or stay, or depart, except by a providen- 
tial agency. 

But let us understand what we mean by a 
judgement ; for yet another idea, beyond what 
have been referred to, is very uncommonly, 
though, [apprehend erroneously, supposed to 
be essentially comprehended in the term. 
Neither in the view of reason nor of religion is 
a judgement necessarily ,—though it may be,—a 
judicial infliction, a retribution, a penalty im- 
posed for transgression. 

And let any one, who speaks of this calamity 
asa judgement in the sense of a retributive in 
fliction, consider in What manner he is prepared 
to explain himself. Upon whom or what is it 
such a retributive infliction? Can we say, upon 
the continents which it has traversed ?—since 
no less wide than this has been its spread. 
Continent is merely a- name which we use for 
the purpose of conveniently designating an ex- 
panse of adjacent territory, enclosed within 
certain great natural boundaries. <A continent 
is no moral being, that it should be a subject of 
punishment. It cannot offend as such ; though 
the individuals dwelling in it may, a different 
case, Which will presently be noticed. A con- 
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tinent is not so much as a body politic. It has 
no common cause, nor duty, nor character, nor 
responsibleness, nor mind to be affected by 
punishment so as to grieve or amend, Is the 
judgement in question then to be reckoned a re- 
tributive infliction for the sins of the nations 
which it has visited? A nation, acting as such 
through its government, has unity, and it has 
morals and interests of its own; and it is true 
that God does punish national sins with tempo- 
ral evils, because nations,—not being, like their 
component parts, immortal existences, having 
no being except in this world,--to be rewarded 
or punished at all, must be rewarded or pun- 
ished with temporal prosperity or Joss. But, in 
order te administer this divine government over 
nations so as to produce the intended good 
effects, to cause the punishments applied to 
bring about their due results of amendment in 
the party punished, and reflection and caution 
in others, it seems necessary,—unless, indeed, 
there be a revealed explanation of the divine 
design, as there was in the case of the Jews,— 
it seems necessary, | say, that the punishment, 
under providential guidance, should be made 
to appear to follow onthe sin in the way of 
effect upon cause, so as to point to the sin 
which is the object of divine displeasure, as 
when a nation is punished for its luxurious 
habits, by declining into weakness and want. 
Nothing of this kind can be detected in the case 
under our notice. We can point to no sin, 
which being apparently and universally the 
cause of the visitation in question, regarded in 
its light of a calamity, is to be interpreted by a 
religious man to be also its provocation, regard- 
ed in its light ofa judgement. Again ; travers- 
ing the surface of the earth in certain great 
lines, it appears to have visited, indiscrimin- 
ately, nations of the most various and opposite 
principles and habits ; thus utterly confounding 
us, if we will regard it asa rod of national pun 

ishment, in our conjectures about what we need 
first of all to Know, in order for it to serve as 
punishment,—that is, What sins it is meant to 
punish. Nay, on two separate occasions, at 
least, it attacked in two bordering 
nations which were at war,—a war which in 

volved the leading principles of their policy, 
not to say of their national character ;—a case 
which would seem to justify a probable inter 

ence, that, if the one nation had a bad cause, 
and deserved punishment, the other had a good 
one, and deserved forbearance. And, once 
more ; itappears impossible to regard it in the 
light of retributive visitation for national sin, 
from the circumstance that it has not univer- 
sally,—as, for instance, the privations and bur 

dens of war do,—nor even always extensively, 
made itself felt throughout a country, but has 
often liad a limited diffusion, in districts appar 

ently in no leading respect distinguished in 
character from those contiguous, while it: has 
left these latter unaffected in any part of their 
essential prosperity. Ts it to be called then, 
once more,a retributive judgement upon individ 

uals, upon those whom it has taken, or those 
whem it has bereaved? This would be, my 
hearers, to recognize a principle of divine gov 

ernment unknown, as | think, to Christianity. 
Individuals are to be rewarded for their obedi 

ence, and punished for their sins by positive 
exertion of divine power, affecting their condi- 
tion according to revealed lows ; but it is not in 
this world that they are to be so. Providential 
Visitations affecting our lot in this world, are 
rightly called jadgements indeed, if we careful 

ly limit the word to the sense of divine inter 

positions, affording occasions for reflection, and 
means forthe improvement of the character ; 
and this they may be tous, if others,as truly as 
if we ourselves, are the persons Whose lot they 
affect. But retrilmtive judgements they are not. 
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Our retribution is to come in the life beyond the 
grave. All here is tentative, probationary, de 
signed to improve and so to bless ; to improve 
and bless either the individual by calling him 
to repentance and amendment; or to improve 
and bless others by enforcing on them caution 
to avoid the like sins. 


A Sermon, preached in_ the 
Twelfth Congregational Church, in Boston, 
August 9, 1832, the day appointed for Fast 
ing, Humiliation and Prayer, on account of 
the Cholera. By Samuel Barrett, Minister of 
that Church, 

Like the discourse mentioned in the 
preceding article, this is also to be com- 
mended for its moderation of tone, and 
sensible admonitory reflections. We 
fear that many congregations assembled 
on the day of the Fast, with views very 
different from those of the writer and 
his hearers : ** We have assembled (says 
he) that, on the one hand, we may be in- 
duced so to reform those habits, which 
if not corrected by ourselves, require 
and will receive the chastisements of 
Providence ; and that, on the other 
hand, we may be led seasonably to fur- 
nish our minds and hearts with all be- 
fitting dispositions, resolutions, and 
streneth for the event, which if it does 
come, comes, we may be sure, not with- 
out adequate occasion ; not in violation 
of any fixed law of nature; not from 
the avenging arm of a wrathful Deity ; 
not without the most wise and salutary 
uses ;—but comes as an effect from its 
cause; in the natural course of things; 
by permission of the Infinite in wisdom 
and goodness; and onan errand of mer- 
cy and kindness tothe children of men, 
who, though wayward and sinful, are 
yet loved and eared for of Heaven.” 

The admonition in the following par- 
agraph is wholesome. The hearers are 
exhorted to set immediately about erect- 
ing in their hearts an altar of sin- 
cere and resolute intent to conform, by 
practical obedience, to the laws of their 
nature :— 


These laws are from God, and we have no 
reason to expect that they will be departed from 
to suit the imagined convenience of individual 
transgressors. They are all essential to the 
well being of the whole ; we must not look for 
any infringement of them on behalf of any part. 
Ifone will leap from a tower, by the law of 
gravitation he will be dashed on the ground. 
If one will eat and drink improper substances, 
or to excess, he must look for disease. Would 
we be safe, therefore, true wisdom bids us re 


frain from viee, from sin; that ts, we must 
cease to Violate the laws of our constitution 

must conform in bedy and soul to the will of 
the Creator, whether taught us by reason, ex 
perience, or revelation. Without this all the 


fastingand praving oll the multitudinous forms 
of ceremony in the wld will avail us little. 
Yes, and believe me, it is by this practical obe 
dience that we furnish the best proof of our 
piety ; itis by sacredly observing the laws of 
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our nature, physical, mental, and moral, that 
we make the most acceptable acknowledgment 
of Divine Providence, and use the surest means 
of obtaining for earth the blessing of heaven. 


Tract on Comets; and particu- 
larly on the Comet that is to intersect the 
Earth’s Path in October, 1832. By M. Arago, 
attached to the Royal Observatory at Paris. 
Translated from the French, by John Farrar, 


We have never met with a more 
amusing series of calculations, facts, 
and speculations than those which we 
find embraced in this pamphlet of less 
than a hundred pages. The Tract is 
divided into two sections; the first 
composed chiefly of mathematical cal- 
culations, historical notices, and philo- 
sophical inferences. The second is an 
attempt to demonstrate the improbability 
that any comet will ever come in collis- 
ion with the earth, and that various 
atmospheric phenomena, fogs, deluges, 
changes of climate, &c. are in no way 
whatever connected with the appear- 
ance of comets. The discussion of the 
tenth problem in the first section is that 
which, perhaps, will, at the present 
moment, be read with most avidity by 
believers in astrological influences ; and 
the answer to the question, “ Will the 
expected comet sensibly affect the course 
of the seasons in 1832?” must be very 
satisfactory to ‘the farmers and vine- 
dressers."” We would make several 
extracts, if our limits admitted; but 
we must be content to offer for the con- 
solation of the timid reader, only the 
following :— 

Is it possible for a Comet to strike the Earth or 
any other Planet? 

In virtue of first causes, the nature of which 
is unknown to us, and which have given rise 
to various theories, more or less plausible, the 
planets of our system make their revolutions 
round the sun all in the same direction, and in 
orbits nearly circular, Comets, on the contra- 
ry, travel in very elongated ellipses, and move 
in all possible directions. Incoming from their 
aphelions, they continually traverse our solar 
system, passing within the orbits of the planets, 
sometimes even between Mercury and the Sun. 
It is not, therefore, impossible for a Comet to en- 
counter the earth. 

After thus admitting the possibility of such a 
collision, let me hasten to add that the proba 
bility of such an event is extremely small. 
This will be evident at first sight, if we com- 
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pare the immense space in which our globe and 
the comets move, with the very small size of 
these bodies, Mathematical calculation carries 
us much further ; it gives us, in numbers, the 
chances for or against the event in question, 
founded on the relative magnitude of the comet 
and the earth. 

Suppose, now, a comet of which we know 
nothing but that, at its perihelion, it will be 
nearer the sun than we are, and that its diame- 
ter is equal to a quarter of that of the earth ; 
the doctrine of chances shows that, out of two 
hundred and eighty-one millions of cases, there 
is but one against us, but one of which the two 
bodies could meet. 

Without wishing to disturb the tranquillity 
which the most timid ought to derive from the 
foregoing statement, [ must add, that if, in cal- 
culating the chances of a collision between the 
earth and the nucleus of a comet, we have adopt- 
ed a proper estimate of the size of the mu- 
cleus, we shall find the result, given by this 
calculation, too small for the chance of meeting, 
if we consider, not only the nucleus, properly 
so called, but the whole nebulous envelope 
which surrounds it. If we increase the num 
ber above given ten-fold, we shall not make it 
too large. 

Just ideas on the calculations of chances are 
so little understood, and the public mistake so 
strangely the meaning of the numerical results 
of such calculations, that I at first thought of 
suppressing this short account ofthe matter. I 
might have done it with the less hesitation, as 
in whatever relates to the comet of 1832, all 
considerations of probability are superfluous ; 
for, the orbit being known, we can say with 
certainty What will be, at its next appearance, 
the least distance of this body from the earth. 

The problem, it will be seen, was entirely 
different in the calculation, of which I have 
given the results. Here the chances of a col 
lision between the earth and the comet were 
given, without any thing being known of the form 
or position of the comet’s orbit. Tt was then 
found that there was for the nucleus, properly 
so called, one chance of its striking the earth, 
one unhappy chance,to 280,999,999 chances of its 
escaping us ; and for the nebulous head, accord- 
ing to its ordinary dimensions, about ten or 
twenty chances in favor of a contact, to the 
same number of 281,000,000 against it. Ad 
mitting, then, that the nucleus, of a comet may 
strike the earth, and annihilate the human race 
at once, the danger to each individual, on the 
appearance of an unknown comet, would be ex 
actly equal to the chance he would run, if there 
were one black ball in a box with 281,000,000 
balls of another color, and his condemnation to 
death were the inevitable consequence of his 
drawing, at the first trial, that one black ball. 

Any reasonable being, however attached he 
may be to life, would smile at such a small 
risk as this; the appearance then of a comet 
that has never been observed, and whose course 
is unknown, may, as to the danger it portends 
to each inhabitant of this globe, be represented 
by the black ball in the box of which I have 
spoken. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Yate Cottrce. The annual com- 
mencement was held on the 15th of 
August. Sickness in various places 
and the consequent suspension of trav- 
el, produced a less numerous attend- 
ance, than usual. The exercises are 
reported to have been excellent, and 
some of a superior character. 

The Phi Beta Kappa exercises were 
well received, though the assemblage of 
the Society was unusually small. A 
poem was delivered by Alanson Hamlin, 
Esq. The subject of the poem was Sla- 
very; which he introduced by an elo- 
quent picture of Africa, as she is, and Af- 
rica as she was in the days of her glory. 
His conclusion was a sketch of what 
Africa might become by universal eman- 
cipation, restoring to being a new race of 
men, new in arts, religion and political 
privileges, though by blood children of 
the soil. Mr. Everett having failed 
from a mistake with respect to the time 
of Commencement, which had been 
changed, no oration was delivered. 
Orators for next year: Hon. Edward 
Everett, Hon. Daniel Webster. Poets, 
Hon. Theodore Dwight, Prof. Theodore 
D. Woolsey. Dr. Alexander H. Ste- 
vens, of New York city, was elected an 
honorary member. 

The Alumni Society of Yale College 
met in the College Chapel, to hear the 
report of the transactions of the past 
year. The officers of the last year were 
re-elected and the report of the Treas- 
urer read and approved. A statement 
was then made by President Day, Mr. 
Warner, and Professor Silliman, of the 
proceedings under the resolution of the 
Society, at their last annual meeting, to 
attempt to raise a fund of $100,000, for 
the College. The subscriptions and 
pledges to the fund now amount to 
about $87,000, leaving a deficit of 
$13,000 to be raised before the first day 
of December. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred 
on fifty-two graduates, and that of A. 
M. on twenty alumni of the institution. 


Geneva Cotctece. The annual com- 
mencement of this institution took place 
on the first of August. A large and re- 
spectable audience was present, from 
the vicinity, and from Rochester, Ca- 
nandaigua, and Auburn. The examin- 
ations took place previously. The first 
classes were examined in French and 
Spanish by their instructer, General De 
Coudray Holstein. Their performances 
in the former language are commended. 


After the regular official exercises were 
finished, Samuel A. Foot, Esq. of New 
York, delivered an address to the two 
college societies into which the students 
are formed. His subject, was, the elo- 
quence of conversation. It was listened 
to with deep attention, for nearly an 
hour, by a delighted audience. 


Union Cotiece, Schenectady. The 
annual commencement of this institu- 
tion took place on the 25th of July. In 
consequence of the prevailing epidemic 
but few strangers attended the exercis- 
es. The audience, however, was large 
and highly respectable. The degree of 
A. B. was conferred on seventy young 
gentlemen, and that of A. M. on eleven 
alumni of the College. The honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Thomas Dick, Esq. of Glasgow, Scot- 
land ; that of A. M. on the Rev. Oras- 
mus Smith, of Paris, Oneida co. N. Y. 
and that of A. B. on Mr. Ralph K. 
Finch, Principal of Durham Academy. 


Cotumspian Coxirece, District of 
Columbia. A letter from Luther Rice, 
to the editor of the World, a religious 
paper, published in Philadelphia, makes 
the following statement :— 

The Columbian College, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, may now fairly be 
considered, and is considered, safe, and 
sure to rise above its pecuniary and 
other embarrassments. A_ bill was 
passed by Congress at the close of the 
late session of that body, and was im- 
mediately signed by the President of 
the United States, granting to this In- 
stitution $25,000 worth of City Lots. 
The income which may arise from this 
grant is to become a source of perma- 
nent revenue for supporting the faculty 
of the College. It will not, therefore, 
afford any direct assistance towards 
meeting the debts of the concern ; but 
will tend very distinctly to re-animate 
public confidence and induce the people 
to contribute more cheerfully and liber- 
ally—to inspire some with resolution to 
make efforts who might otherwise 
withhold them—to exert an influence 
calculated to increase the number of 
students ; indications of which already 
begin to appear—and to bring important 
aid, after a while, to the support of the 
Instructers ; so that the passage of this 
bill may justly be regarded as of very 
great value. 

Young Ministers are now to be re- 
ceived free, so far as any direct pecuni- 
ary emolument is concerned. The 
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Board of Trustees, at a meeting the 
28th of July, enacted, “ That young 
ministers who enter the college shall not be 
subject to charges for any thing, except 
the ordinary charges of the Steward.” 
And the charges of the steward for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, &c. are 
only $2 50 per week, or S100 for the 
college year. 

The Sessions of the Institution are 
two in each college year. The first, or 
Winter Session, trom the first Wednes- 
day of November, to the first Wednes- 
day of May. The second, or Summer 
Session, from the first Wednesday of 
July, to the first Wednesday of October, 
which is the day of the Commencr- 
MENT, with its appropriate exercises, 
and the close of the college year. The 
vacations are from the first Wednesday 
of October, to the first Wednesday of 
November, and from the first Wednes- 
day of May, to the first Wednesday of 
July; except that in the Preparatory 
School the Summer vacation is only one 
month. This arrangement allows the 
students a delightful season in the 
summer vacation for visiting their 
friends, or for traveling, and requires 
them to be here, which is evidently one 
of the healthiest positions in our coun- 
try, during the season when many places 
are sickly. The cost to students in the 
college classes, other than young min- 
isters, (exclusively of text books, sta- 


tionary, clothing, and pocket money,) 
is only $167 a year—in the Preparatory 
School a little less. The course of study 
is fully equal to that of the Colleges 
and Universities of the first order in 
our country. ‘The object is a thorough 
useful education, as cheap as possible ; 
and under the best possible moral regu- 
lations and influence. 

JA five years subscription has been set 
on foot, and is about half accomplished, 
under an engagement to make up $1000 
a year for five years, constituting a 
special provision for the support of the 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy—made indispensably neces- 
sary, because the known talents and 
reputation of the Professor have induced 
other Institutions to solicit his accept- 
ance of very advantageous _proffers, 
while yet the smallness of the number 
of students here furnishes no adequate 
compensation for his able services, so 
that he makes a very heavy pecuniary 
sacrifice by remaining here, even not- 
withstanding what can be allowed him 
after the completion of the special pro- 
vision for five years just mentioned. 
It is, therefore, of the most serious im- 
portance to complete the subseription 
of $1000 a year for five years, as requi- 
site to secure the continued services of 
Professor Ruggles in this Institution, 
the securing of which is deemed vital 
to its interests. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Starve or Wasnixetox. During 
the last session of Congress, a resolu- 
tion was passed, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to employ our fellow-citizen 
Greenough, the sculptor, to prepare a 
statue of Washington, to be placed in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol. The letter 
of the Secretary to Mr. Greenough, 
will exhibit a prospectus of what is in- 
tended. 

DepartTMENT oF Sratr, 

Washineton, 22d Feb. 1232. 

Sir—I have great pleasure in trans- 
mitting to you a copy of a resolution of 
the House of Representatives, by which 
they have authorized the President to 
engage you to execute the pedestrian 
statue of Washington, to be placed in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol in this city. 
The reference in the resolution to the 
bust by Houdon, was for the purpose of 
securing a good representation of the 
features ; but it is presumed it will not 


restrict you to a servile copy, should the 
action of the figure, which you are at lib- 
erty to choose, require a more animated 
expression of countenance. 

Accompanying this note isa plan and 
description of the place in which it is 
intended to place the statue, that you 
may be enabled to give the base as well 
as the figure the proper elevation. 

The four faces of the base, should 
you decide on making it quadrangular, 
may be oceupied with bas-reliefs ; rep- 
resenting, first, the surrender of York- 
town; second, the resignation; third, 
the inauguration as President of the 
United States at New York; fourth an 
inscription. 

Shoald you prefer an octagonal base 
and pedestral in order to make it more 
conformable to the shape of the hall, the 
intervening compartments may be filled 
with such ornamental sculpture as you 
may desire; but the square would, it is 
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thought, be the best arrangement, as 
presenting a large unbroken surface for 
your figures; and corresponding, as 
you will see, to the four entrances into 
the hall. For the historical bas-reliefs, 
the pictures of Trumbull may furnish 
you with the resemblances, and, in ma- 
ny cases, the pictures of the principal 
actors are preserved in their families, 
which will readily be furnished to you ; 
but the grouping is left to your taste. 

Although no particular appropriation 
has been made for your compensation, 
yet the duty of the President requires 
that the expense should not exceed that 
which has been paid for similar works 
executed by artists of the first reputa- 
tion; a limit, which, he is persuaded, 
you will not exceed; and an estimate 
of which he requests you will furnish, 
as soon as convenient. 

Iam very happy, Sir, in announcing 
to you this proot of the high sense the 


representatives of your country have of 


your genius and talent, which, I am 
persuaded, you will exert in a manner 
worthy of the subject on which they 
are tobe employed. It is no ordinary 
task that is confided to you ; the remot- 
est posterity of your countrymen, trav- 
elers from the most distant regions, 
will come to study, in your delineation, 


the-form, the features, the character of 


the man, who, although the successful 
leader of his countrymen in war, the 
founder of their free constitution in 
peace, had the higher title of being first 
at all times in their affections. When 
you have impressed on your mind, by a 
close study of his life and character, 
the acts and qualities which entitled 
him to this proud distinction, your ima- 
gination will be prepared to give form 
and expression to the figure that is to 
represent this rare combination of tal- 
ent, character and virtue. If your art, 
in the words of a kindred spirit, is truly 
described as that “ per quam spiritus et 
rita redit bonis post mortem ducibus,” it 
never had a more appropriate occusion 
to perform its legitimate functions. 
Never did a leader better deserve this 
epithet of good ; never was it more im- 
portant to embody the expression of his 
virtues ; and, by the touch of genius, to 
restore life and animation to features 
which, ina very short time, no one liv- 
ing will have beheld. 

Excuse these reflections, which are 
drawn from me by the nature of the 
subject, but are not, I am sure, neces- 
sary. Asan American, you will duly 
appreciate the importance of your task, 
and the honor you will acquire by its 
execution ; as an artist, you will feel 
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better than I can describe, the elevation 
of mind necessary to a proper concep- 
tion of the character your chisel is to 
delineate. 
J am respectfully, sir, your obedient 
servant, E. Livingston. 
Horatio Greenough, Esq. 


PresspyTeniAn Cuvurcn. The fol- 
lowing is the summary statistical report 
of the Presbyterian Church in the Unit- 
ed States of America, for June, 1832. 

This Church of Christ, under one 
General Assembly of Bishops and Rul- 
ing Elders, which, with the delegates 
from corresponding bodies, in May last, 
consisted of 322 persons, comprehends, 
according to the returns made, twenty- 
one Synods ; one hundred and ten Pres- 
byteries ; 2301 congregations ; 1730 or- 
dained bishops ; 205 licentiates ; making 
in all 1935 preachers of the gospel ; 220 
candidates for the ministry ; and 217,348 
communicants. Of these communi- 
cants, 34,160 were added during the 
last year, on examination and the pro- 
fession of their faith, and 6886 by cer- 
lificate ; making a total of 41,046 addi- 
tions. In the same period, the baptisms 
returned, amount to 24,246, of which 
9650 were of adults, 13,246 of infants, 
and ]=06 not distinguished, the total of 
baptisms only having been returned by 
some churches and presbyteries. The 
annual collection of moneys for charit- 
able purposes reported, amount to 
$69,231 70 for domestic and foreign mis- 
sions ; $4954 11 for defraying the trav- 
eling expenses of commissioners to 
the last Assembly, whose actual mile- 
age in going to and returning from that 


meeting, exceeded 170,000 miles, 
$12132 21, for different Theological 


Seminaries ; $50,932 94, for the purpo- 
ses of charitable religious education, es- 
pecially of pious, indigent young per- 
sons in schools, colleges, and semina- 
ries ; and $567 83 for the contingent 
expenses of the General Assembly. 
The total of these funds reported as 
having been thus contributed is 
$137,519 29. 

Our increase during the past year has 
been in Synods 1; in Presbyteries 6; 
in particular churches, or duly organiz- 
ed congregations, 12"; in ordained bish- 
ops 146; in candidates for the minis- 
try 5; in the number of communicants 
added on examination above those of 
last year 18.303; in communicants add- 
ed by certificate Ine; in adults baptiz- 
ed 5260; in infants baptised 1045; in 
the total of baptizms 8115; and the to- 
tal of charitable contributions $36,017 
23. There has been a decrease in the 
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number of our licentiates since June, 
1831, of 11 persons. 

After making allowance for deaths, 
dismissions, suspensions and other re- 
movals, the actual increase in the com- 
municants of the Presbyterian Church 
during the year, has amounted to 
35,331 persons ; which shows our net 
gain in numbers to have exceeded that 
of 1831 by 26,643 communicants. Our 
actual increase of ordained and licens- 
ed preachers of the word, has been 135. 

The foregoing is a true summary, 
E. E. Ezra Srites Ey, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 

Trape in THE West. The steam- 
boat Yellow Stone, A. G. Bennet, mas- 
ter, arrived at St. Louis, early in July, 
after a voyage of three months, to the 
mouth of the river Yellow Stone, dis- 
tant about 2000 miles up the Missouri, 
carrying goods to the traders employed 
by the American Fur Company, and 
bringing back a rich and full cargo of 
furs, peltries and buffalo robes. In this 
voyage the Yellow Stone ascended the 
Missouri 700 miles farther than in her 
voyage last year, thus proving to the 
satisfaction of the Company the entire 
practicability of steam navigation in 
that upper region. Captain Bennet 
states that he found as much water in 
the Missouri, at the mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone, as was at the mouth of the 
Missouri when he passed up—and to all 
appearance, he could have gone much 
higher if necessary. Indeed, the navi- 
gation above the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone appeared to be less difficult; 
there being no snags. Sand bars were 
plenty, but these abound from the mouth 
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AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In New-York, Isassc Wricutr, a member of 
the respectable society of friends, remarkable 
for probity in all his dealings, and for a general 
spirit of philanthropy which will long be 
remembered as an example worthy of imitation. 
To this highly respected citizen, and to Francis 
Thompson, his son-in-law, whose death was 
recently recorded, the citizens of New-York are 
indebted for the first) establishment of the 
packet system to Europe. The great advan- 
tages the country generally, and that city in par 
ticular, have experienced from this great public 
accommodation, will rank the names of Isaac 
Wricut and Francis THomeson, high among 
the benefactors of the United States. 

In New-York, Col. Samuer Warp, aged 76, 
i veteran of the revolution, and one of the 
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to the source of the Missouri. 


The 
enterprise will no doubt greatly add to 
our trade and intercourse with the In- 
dians, and subtract from that of the 


British trader. Many of the Indians 
who had been in the habit of trading 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, de- 
clared that the Company could not 
longer compete with the Americans, 
and concluded hereafter to bring all 
their skins to the latter ; and said, that 
the British might turn out their dogs, 
and burn their sledges, as they would 
be no longer useful while the Fire Boat 
walked on the waters. Thousands of 
the natives visited the boat, were very 
friendly, and invited Captain Bennet to 
several feasts prepared in honor of the 
occasion. 

Revotution Retics. Colonel Isaac 
Wayne has recently presented to the 
Chester County (Penn.) Atheneum, 
several interesting relics from among 
the papers of his father, the late Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. They consist of the 
autographic signatures of several dis- 
tinguished Major-Generals, Brigadier 
Generals, and Colonels of the revolu- 
tionary war, together with an auto- 
graphical letter of each Major-General, 
whose signature it bears, and a similar 
letter of each brevet Major-General of 
the Pennsylvania line; to which are 
added autographical letters of Aides-de 
Camp to Gen. Washington; and one 
of the numerous opinions presented by 
Gen. Wayne to the Commander in 
Chief, during the revolutionary war ; 
together with two autographic drafts of 
Gen. Wayne’s surveys previous to the 
war. 


THS, 
PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


most venerable survivers of the patriots who 
fought for our independence. He had searcely 
attained the age of eighteen, When he was ap 

pointed Captain of a company raised in Rhode 

Island, and served under the command of Gen- 
eral Green at the siege of Boston. He was sub- 
sequently appointed Captain in the Continental 
Line, in which capacity he accompanied the 
expedition of Arnold to Quebec, where he was 
taken prisoner on the 3Ist of October, 1775. 
He was exchanged in the fall of the ensuing 
year; and soon after was raised to the rank of 
a Major. He was engaged at the battle of Red 
Bank, in October, 1777; had command of a reg 

iment in the retreat of Sullivan; and served as 
Lieutenant Colonel from 1779 until the conclu 

sion of the war. Colonel Ward was a native 
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of Rhode-Island ; in which state his family and 
that of the Greens, to whom they are nearly 
allied, have always been distinguished for their 
influence and respectability, After the revolu- 
tion he settled in the state of New-York, and 
carried on business extensively for many years 
as an eminent merchant. On returning to his 
native state, where he devoted himself to agri- 
culture and to the education of a numerous 
family, his clear sense, general knowledge and 
sound patriotism were often invoked by his fel- 
low-citizens ; and particularly on some most 
trying occasions, when he did not refuse to step 
forward in w hat he believed to be the line of 
duty. For many years after, he resided on his 
farm, near Jamaica, Long-Island: and latterly, 
in the city of New-York, where, retaining all 
his faculties, and his equal and agreeable tem- 
perament to the last, he has now died, full of 
years and honors. 


In New-York, of malignant cholera, Lewis H. 
Kino, aged 25 years. Mr. King hi ad been em- 
ployed by the Committee of the Fourth Ward, 
as one of its attendants or nurses, in cases of 
cholera. He was called, with others, to attend 
aman dying. Mr. King and another named 
Johnson, with the best feeling of our natures, 
proceeded to wash the body, put a clean shirt 
and drawers on it, and got upon the bed (the 
whole without caution) and put him in his 
coffin, thus imbibing the poisonous gas on their 
stomachs. Johnson, who w strong, power- 
ful man, over 200 weight, was seized without 
any premonitory symptoms, at one o’clock, the 
next night, and died, struggling with the appar- 
ent strength of a giant, about eight. Mr. King 
was attacked the next day while on duty, and 
in a few hours was a corpse, thus adding three 
hew victims to the power of the fell destroyer. 









In Philade Iphia, of the prevailing epidemic, 
CoLumsus Conwett, M. D. nephew of 
Bishop Conwell. Doe tor € onwell was a refined 
scholar, and a writer of no ordinary merit. 
His time from early boyhood was exclusively 
devoted to the cultivation of his mind, and his 
attainments in knowledge were unequaled, 
perhaps, by any young man of his age. His 
poetic pieces, published and unpublished, are 
numerous. 

In Pittsburgh, Penn. of apoplexy, Oviver 
Ormspy, Esq. one of the oldest and most enter- 
prising merchants of the West, long most exten 
sively connected with the river trade. He was 
the proprietor of the valuable steam-mill on the 
bank of the river in that city. 

In Spring township, Centre county, Penn. 
Gen. Poitier Benner, aged 70 years. The 
deceased was among the first settlers of the 
county, having made the spot where he died, 
his place of residence as early as the year 17 Te 
At that time, there were but few inhabitants 
within the bounds of what is now Centre 
county. Soon after his arrival, he erected a 
forge, the first built in the county, (to which he 
subsequently added another, a furnace, and 
rolling-mill, and many other valuable appenda 
ges) and commenced the manufacturing of iron, 
which business he pursued for many years with 
untiring industry. This incident in the history 
of the life of the deceased is brought to view, 
because, from his example, the people of that 
section of the country, are mainly indebted for 
the development of the vast mineral wealth 
with which the country abounds. He gave life 
and impulse to the erection of the vast number 
of iron establishments now in active operation, 
within their borders, and thus identified him- 
self with the benefits the whole community 
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derive in consequence. In this kind of im 
provement, as indeed in many other things, he 
Was the efficient pioneer. But, he had, previ 
ously, rendered more essential service to his 
country. Under the command of Gen, Wayne, 
whose memory he revered, he participated in 
the struggles of the revolution. 

In Harrisburg, Penn. of ‘dysentery, Josep 
Jerrerson, senior, Comedian. By the death 
of this distinguished actor, the American stage 
is bereft of its brightest ornament. During the 
many years that he was before the public, he 
Was not only unrivaled in his peculiar depart- 
ment, but it may be safely asserted, that of his 
competitors, there was not one who could 
endure the comparison. From the commence- 
ment of his career, until a few weeks previous 
to his death, he continued with “ untired spirit”? 
to hold the highest station in the mimic scene, 
and while his own heart: was lacerated by an 
accumulation of family misfortunes, he was the 
delight and admiration of the public. In the 
endearing relations of private life, Mr. Jefferson 
was no less esteemed, His integrity, though 
engaged in a profession with which calumny is 
always busy, was unsullied. In fact, the nar 
row circumstances which induced him to re 
main till the last upon the stage, were in a 
measure owing to the goodness of his heart, 
and that consciousness of rectitude, which pre 
vents suspicion against others, rathe r than to 
any deficiency of encouragement on the part of 


the public. As a father, the lamentations of 


his children speak more feelingly of him, than 
could be done by an army of words; and asa 
friend, it is sufficient to say, that of the many 
who had opportunities of being acquainted with 
his character, there were none who did not both 
respect and esteem him. Death, for a year or 
two past, Was busy in his domestic circle. His 
wife and several of his children perished in 
rapid succession, and these repeated shocks 
upon a man of his remarkably affectionate dis 
position, Were not without their effect in ren 


dering him an easy victim to the ravages of 


disease. Mr. Jefferson’s habits were domestic ; 
his means of enjoyment were interwoven with 
the presence of his numerous family, and it 
cannot cause surprise, that seeing them sinking 
from his side into the grave, his spirit became 
broken by affliction, although all outward signs 
were studiously repressed, for the sake of those 
who remained, and who labored assiduously to 
cheer the widowed heart. But he is gone, and, 
estimable both as an actor and aman, it may 
well be said, 


————_———“* take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


On board the United States ship Warren, in 
the harbor of Buenos Ayres, May 21, Grorce 
Wasnincton Ropcers, commanding the United 
States squadron on the South-American station. 
The deceased was about forty-five years of age, 
a native of Maryland, a brother of Commodore 
John Rodgers, now President of the board of 
Navy Commissioners, and entered the service 
on the 2d of April, 1804, On Wednesday, the 
23d of May, the remains were carried on shore, 
and conveyed to the British Episcopal Church, 
where they remained till the next morning, 
when the funeral took place, attended by the 
officers and men of the squadron, his country 
men residing on shore, many inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres, including the Minister of War, 
and many other public functionaries and mili 
tary men, together with foreign consuls, &c. 
Two of the British commanding officers were 
pall-holders. 
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OUR FILE. 


“The Eldest Son” is in our possession. We paid the postage from South- 
Natick, although it appears to have been written in Boston. We respectfully ask 
the writer if he thinks it would be honest to tax our cotemporaries at New-York 
with the postage (much greater in amount) of an article which, having paid for, 
we cannot make use of? 


In the last Magazine the following note was inserted :— 
XP We claim the credit of adding nothing this month to the national stock of bad poetry. 


On which the Boston Daily Atlas makes this comment :— 


If the Magazine could have claimed the merit of adding something to the national stock of good 
poetry, it would seem to be a matter rather more to be boasted of. We take it for granted, that in 
the estimation of the editors, all the poetical contributions toe their previous numbers have been 
mere trash. ‘This, we believe, however, is not quite true. A few of them have been very re 
spectable. Indeed, the editors of the Magazine, great as are their merits in other respects, as regards 
poetry and poetical merit, do not seem to be endowed with any peculiar gift of discernment. It is 
possible, that if some of the asked for productions of Sprague, or of Bryant, whom they seem so 
much to admire, were submitted to their critical acumen, without the names of the authors, they 
might be very much puzzled to tell, whether they were worth printing. Por, after all, in the esti 
mation of most people, (within which broad phrase the editors of the Magazine may very well be 
included,) a piece of poetry is very much like a note of hand—whether it is good for any thing, 
depends very much upon him who made it. 





We concur most fully in opinion with the Atlas, that if we could have claimed 
the merit of adding some good poetry to the national stock, it would be matter of 
boasting ; but it by no means follows, as it would seem to from the language of 
the Atlas, that it is not deserving of some commendation to withhold our contri- 
butions to the stock of that which is bad. Surely, a negative virtue is better than 
a positive vice. 

Not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. 

But what right has the Atlas to “take it for granted that. in the estimation of 
the Editors, [of the Magazine] all the poetical contributions to their previous 
numbers have been mere trash?’ If the Atlas should say (or * boast’) that there 
were no cases of cholera yesterday, would any of their readers be justified in * tak- 
ing it for granted” that, in the estimation of that paper, all days when there was 
no alarming sickness to be reported, were days of evil, or, at least, mere blanks 
in the calendar ? 

We do not “ claim to be endowed with any peculiar gift of discernment,” in 
regard to poetical merit, and, of course, are not at issue with the Atlas upon that 
charge, which involves suffering under a misfortune rather than committing a 
fault. It is consoling to learn trom the Atlas that we can judge of productions 
even with the names of the authors; and we “take it for granted” that should 
our friends in that quarter favor us with any of their productions, they will be 
careful not to omit such an indispensable passport to our approbation. 

Several other newspapers have quoted our remark, and commented thereon ac- 
cording to their several ability ; from all which “ we take it for granted,” that 
every young gentleman, who thinks himself a poet, and, like the tasteful Baron 
Pifleberg, has written two lines ending in thumping and dumpling, has been 
pleased to consider it an ‘aspersion upon his parts of speech,’ and the humble 
editors of the Magazine as libelers of genius and slanderers of all the gifted wor- 
shipers of Apollo. 


The fair correspondent, who writes under the signature of ‘ Everallin.”’ (we 
presume from internal evidence it is a lady, and every lady we presume to be 
fair) will perceive that we have inserted her ** Nancy Gale,” though we cannot 
perceive any connexion between that amiable heroine and ‘ Our Village Poet.” 
“The Cottage of Nabby M‘Kay” is sealed up for the writer, and will be delivered 
to her order. 








